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Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow Like 
the Lightness of Seagram’s V.0. 


The Bright, New World 
of Tomorrow 
“On your library SCreen 





YOUR LIBRARY OF TOMORROW 
HOME MOVIES at your fin- 


gertips—records of family | The- world’s literature on microfilm, projected on a screen for 

life — pets — anniversaries, easy reading —at the flick of a switch! Shakespeare’s complete 
works on a roll of film, vest-pocket size. Priceless documents 
preserved and instantly available! And on the same machine, 
Television... Home Movies...Stills of your favorite shots! 


OUR SEAGRAM’S V.O. OF TODAY is the 

Rakes of six full years of planning 
for your enjoyment. In 1938, when Ger- 

TELEVISION will give you a ==mahy recognized the Japanese puppet- 

anes —— sports and state of Manchukuo...when “How to 
Win Friends and Influence People” was 
a best-selling book...when the first 
non-stop flight was made between New nett 
York and Berlin—Seagram was storing a. Ay Soe ee 
away choice, light whiskies to mellow 
—to bring you Seagram’s V.O.—Cana- 
dian whisky at its glorious best. 





STILLS—your best shots—will Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers 
be projected and enlarged. Corporation, New York 


CANADIAN WHISKY © A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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MIMEQGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicage, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicage. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Terente. 
COPYRIGHT 194: 8. 


4. A. 6. DICK COMPANY 
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|| What good does war 
advertising do? 





s 
Obviously, advertising can’t win the war. 


But advertising can help fill a wartime 
need for action along many lines. 


Advertising helps to get a message 
over quickly to a lot of people in a way 
that will make those people take action. 
That is the whole theory of advertising. 


Individual advertisers might feel that 
running two or three ads a year is only 
a drop in the bucket. But war advertis- 
ing is a united mass effort . . . if each ad- 


vertiser in America ran two or three ads . 


a year, the result would be a gigantic 
campaign which no single advertiser 
could afford. ; 
For example, let’s take a look at one 
recent issue of one magazine .. . Life 
magazine for February 7, 1944. In. 


its pages we find 43 ads devoted in 
whole or in some part to a war mes- 
sage. To be sure 34 of these ads fea- 
tured War Bonds, but that was 
appropriate, as the 4th War Loan 
drive was on at that time, 


The other nine war ads were devoted 
entirely to some distinct war theme such 
as food conservation or anti-inflation. 
Four of these ads are reproduced above. 
We did not include in our count any ads 
devoted merely to telling how a product 
is helping to win the war. 


And remember, we are talking about 


only one issue of one magazine, Add to- - 


gether all the issues of all American mag- 
azines and newspapers, and you have a 
weight of advertising which any busi- 
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nessman will agree must be doing consid- 
erable good. Seater 

- As long as the war lasts, there will be 
urgent need of public action along many 
lines. We in the advertising business have 
the ability to appeal to people’s emotions 
in a way that will influence them to act. 
We feel that we should be remiss if we 
did not bring this ability to bear in every 
way possible, - . 





Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Advertising see 
New York ©. Chicago © Detroit 
Son Francisco * Hollywood 
Montreal * Toronto 















A SHORT SHORT STORY 
Reading time, 2 minutes 


ALKING on the lawn to make no 

noise, the man hurried toward the 
bungalow. Keeping close to the wall, he 
tried to look through the window. Cau- 
tiously he put down his package and 
raised himself for a better view. 

“Don’t move . . . and keep your hands 
up,” said an icy voice from the shadows. 
The man swung round, his face a pale 
mask in the dust. Slowly his hands rose 
above his head. 

**Just what do you think you’re doing?” 
asked the policeman, stepping into the 
light from the window. Something metal- 
lic shone in his hand. 

“J just wanted,” said the man, his 
voice shaking slightly, “‘to see some one 
in the house.” 

‘Then why didn’t you go up to the 
door and ring the bell?”’ 

**That’s a long story, I’m afraid.” 

“Talk fast, mister!” said the officer. 

*It goes back about a year,” the man 
said. “I was driving through here. It was 
raining and getting dark. I never saw the 


little girl crossing the street — until after 
I'd hit her.” 


“Don’t move— and keep your hands up,” said a voice from the shadows 


He paused, thinking of some way of 
expressing his thoughts. ““Imagine how I 
felt, knowing it was my fault. I’d have 
gone crazy if it hadn’t been for one thing. 
I knew the kid’s hospitaland doctor bills 
would be paid. I knew she’d get the best 
of care. And the insurance company had 
promised to keep me informed of her 
progress. Yesterday, thank God, they 
called up to tell me that she had com- 
pletely recovered at last.” 

The man’s face was full of eagerness 
now. “I didn’t have to do a thing. It had 
all been so easy for me. But I felt I had to 
see her for myself, well and happy. I 
brought her a little present.” 

“I still don’t see,’’ said the officer, 
“‘why you didn’t ring the bell and ask to 
see the little girl.” ; 

“I didn’t ring the bell because I didn’t 
want to meet her father.” He took a 
handkerchief from his pocket and wiped 
his forehead. ‘“‘You see, he made a point 
of never meeting me. He said 
that if he ever did, he couldn’t 
trust himself. He said — well — 
he might kill me.” 

**I see,” said the officer thought- 


friends. He'll be staying for dinner.” 
** * * & 


Mr. Kelland’s story deals with a probs 
lem which no one can afford to ignore, 
especially in wartime. Despite reduced 
mileage and slower driving speeds, 2500 
people are injured every day on Ameri- 
ca’s strects and highways. 

If you should become involved in an 
automobile accident, protection would 
be vital—protection for those whose suf- 
fering yous caused—protection for your- 
self against the loss of your home, savings, 
War Bonds—protection against the pos- 
sible loss of part of your earnings for years 
to come. Don’t neglect the simple, inex- 
pensive precaution of insuring your car. 

For complete facts about how you can 
get preferred protection at low cost, 
phone our office in‘ your city or write to 
Liberty Mutual, 175 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


Suddenly the front door opened 
and a little girl came running 
out. “Is that you, daddy?” she 
cried, 

“Of course it is, darling,”’ said 
the policeman, “and look, I’ve 
brought home one of our best 
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@ IN AMERICA’S EARLY DAYS of growth, op. 
portunities for progress lay in the ever widen- 
ing frontiers. In the fertile lands of the great 
plains : : < in the timber of our forests  ;: in 
the metal of our mines. 

Today, we have reached the limit of our 


physical frontiers. Bue new frontiers lie be- ~ 


fore us—new opportunities for exploration— 


‘in our research laboratories. Here in the 


multiple world of the electron tube are be- 





ing born the scientific advances that will snake 
our world immeasurably safer and happier. 


Pioneering on this new frontier of research 
are RCA Laboratories in Princeton, New Jer- 
sey.. Today RCA Laboratories are devoted to 
providing the fighting forces of the United 
Nations with the best radio and electronic 
equipment available. Tomorrow, this same 
skill will continue to serve America in creat- 
ing new and finer peacetime products. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA 


LABORATORIES 


PRINCETON + NEW JERSEY 
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The B-29 shown here without its armament. The plane in the background is @ Boeing Flying Fortress 


Shortening the road to Tokyo 


When word flashed around the world 
that B-29 Superfortress crews had ended 
the. training stage and gone into action 
against Japan, it was cheering war news. 
But behind that news is an even 
deeper significance. For the Boeing 
Superfortress marks the greatest single 
advance in aviation since the war began. 
Many details of the B-29’s perform- 
ance must still remain military secrets 
but it can be stated without qualification 
that this is the most potent weapon of air 
warfare ever developed. ; 
Half again as large as the Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortress, the Superfortress is faster, 


carries a far heavier bomb-load and has 
greater range than any other bomber in 
combat today. 


The same Boeing engineering staff 
that designed the B-17 Flying Fortress 
is responsible for the Boeing B-29. Work- 
ing closely with the Army Air Forces 
Materiel Command, these men have 
incorporated in the néw Superfortress 
many of Boeing’s unique principles of 
design. Only the keen engineering vision 
and production. skill which enabled 
Boeing to give America the 247, first 
modern-type commercial transport —the 
Flying Fortress—the famous Stratoliners 


and transocean Clippers—could have 
done this job and done it in time. 


So urgent do military authorities re- 
gard the need for this new Boeing 
bomber that they have requested several 
of the nation’s largest aircraft factories, in 
addition to the Boeing plants, to build it. 


How many of the B-29 Superfortresses 
are to be built, and where and how they 
will be used, must remain restricted in- 
formation. But you can rest assured that 
in the hands of courageous, keenly 
trained American crews these great ships 
are a formidable weapon for Victory. 


OESIQNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS . THE NEW 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER © TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I N G 


FINISH THE FIGHT WITH WAR BONDS 
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Shower and Scrub 
take less. than a 


Soldiers and civilians on the move keep railroad sched- 

ules so tight that there is hardly time for necessary 

| maintenance. The shortage of service workers adds a 
| further complication. 

Hence railroad management has welcomed the new 

| Whiting Washer which gives coaches a shower and 

scrub while they roll along at 100 to 350 feet per minute. 

It not only saves lay-up time and hand labor, but it cleans 

surfaces and crevices thoroughly, making the paint 

last longer. 

The Car Washer is one of the many Whiting engi- 

neering developments that are helping industry meet 

- wartime conditions and maintain high standards 

of service. Whiting Corporation, 15659. Lathrop Ave., 


Harvey, Illinois. 


~~ ECGORPGRATION 













CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES, METALWORKING. AIRCRAI 
RAILROADS. BUSSES, and AiR 


CHEMICAL PLANTS © SERVICE EQUIPMENT for 



















The Cover—Though President 
Roosevelt last week for the first 
time admitted that he would be 
willing to follow his precedent- 
breaking third term with a fourth, 
politically this piece of news was 
less intriguing than the question 
of who was to be his running 
mate. For the story of the ma- 
neuvering for the Vice Presiden- 
tial: nomination, see National Af- 
fairs (Acme photo). 
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LETTERS 


From Shenkel’s Friends 

‘I was very much surprised and shocked to 
learn the news about Bill Shenkel being re- 
ported missing with one of the B-29 bombers 
which recently attacked Japan ( NEwsweEex, 
June 26). Bill and I used to be in newspaper 
work together in Akron, Ohio, where we gat 
along ‘splendidly in spite of the fact that we 
were for some time ‘with opposition news 
papers. He is one of the finest newspapermen 
I have ever heen* acquainted with, and I 
surely hope he gets out of this situation safely. 


H. S. Hoover 
~ News? Director 





The Crosley Corp. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


@ Since the days when Wee Willie Shenkd 
was a legman and I a rewriter on the Cleve 
land Press, he has been one of my favorite 





| 
, 
| 
{ 


reporters—alert, intelligent, energetic, accv- 


rate, and fair. 


Etricx B. Davis 
New York City 


@ I have never had so terrific a shock as I 
did when I read in The Chicago Sun that 
Bill Shenkel hadn’t come back from the B-29 
raid. Since returning to the United States I 
have tried several times to keep a promise I 
made Bill in Algiers that I would telephone 
you. 
WatrTer WHITE 
Secretary 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People 
New York City 


@ He and I roomed together a number of 
years ago and worked on the same papers if 
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OWENS -ILLINOIS, big name in glass, turns out billions of glass containers with its incredible glass- 
blowing machines. These and other vital machines in two large Owens-Illinois plants are lubricated by Shell. 


vea- 
\ 


Glass o_o Extraordinary 


| enna MARVEL of 10,000 parts is an 
Owens-Illinois glass-blowing machine. As it 
revolves, glass is sucked into blank molds carried 
by each of fifteen arms. The blank molds open, 
and forming molds close around the exposed 
“gobs.” Compressed air distends the glass to fin- 


ished contours . . . mechanical fingers grasp the ' 


bottles and set them on a conveyor which carries 
them through a “tempering” oven and out they 
come... faster than you can count! 

Always on a 24-hour-a-day basis, Owens-Illinois 
nevertheless increased production as requested by 
the government. Fancy bottles were eliminated— 
plants expanded, and production increased to un- 
precedented, almost unbelievable figures. 


= 


Shell contributed to this production by supplying 
thousands of gallons of Industrial Lubricants. 


Use of Shell Turbo Oil in a power-plant turbine set a 
record—after 19,106 hours of continuous use an analysis 
showed Shell Turbo Oil practically good as new...A Shell 
Industrial Lubricant performed exceptionally well on the 
hot bearings of a peper-corrugating machine. 

In today’s all-out production, up-to-the-minute lubri- 
cation has resulted in longer tool life, better products, 
increased nen At the “University of Petroleum,” 
Shell’s research laboratories, lubricants are constantly 
being improved. Shell Lubrication Engineers apply 
these improvements in the field. 

Make sure the machines in 
your plant get the benefit of all 
that’s new in lubrication. Call in 
the Shell Engineer today. 


First oil refinery to win the Army-Navy “E” 
—Shell’s Wood River Refinery 


leaoens te Waa Proovcrion RELY On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 








he didn’t take a vacation 


eee yet he has 


HOLIDAY HAIR 


SUN-BAKED and dry—that’s “holi- 
day hair” —the kind many a man 
gets from too much sun and wind. 
So if lots of sun and wind are dry- 
ing to your hair—excessive expo- 
sure while playing golf, tennis, 
swimming or working in your 
garden may make your hair wild 
‘and stiff and dry asa bone. 


DON'T USE GREASE as a dressing—unless you like 
slapped-down hair that shines like old blue serge. 
Don’t use water, either—because excessive daily 
A use of wateras adressing 
ra ’ often tends to dry out 
a) hair. Try Kreml today! 


PLEASE TRY KREML and 
see if you don’t say: “‘Never easier to comb, 
never looked finer, never felt keener!” 
Kreml also removes ugly dandruff scales 
and relieves itching of scalp they cause. 


Makes hair feel softer, more pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly ¢ dandruff scales 
and relieves itching of scalp they cause. Kreml aleo relieves breaking and water. Ose 
hair that’s dry and brittle due to excessive exposure to sun, wind or water. Use 
Krem] daily pe eceted om the Cet eazy Meet 
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Cleveland, Ohio, and we had never lost 
touch with each other. ‘In fact, just a few 
days before he left for India, I received a 
letter from him written from Shepheard’s 
Hotel in ‘Cairo. 


Tuomas Q. sihieeedes 
Photographer’s Mate 1/C 


U.S.N. Public Relations . 
Los Angeles, Calif. : 


@ I thought he was in another part of the 
world. But. then, as long as. there was a 


‘chance of being in on a story like that, he 


would have jumped at the assignment. I just 
can’t imagine Bill not coming back from an 
assignment with a hell of ‘a good yarn. I still 
feel that somehow or other he managed to 
land on his feet and is poking fun at the 
Japs with that contagious laugh. — 


Epwarp J. Ryan 


North American Aviation, Inc. 
Inglewood, Calif. 


@ As one of Bill Shenkel’s colleagues -in the 
correspondents’ room here I was ‘shocked. 
I had come to know Bill rather well. We 
went on a trip to Italy together and spent 
most of our time around the countryside in 
each other’s company. 

In my eighteén years as a working news- 
paperman, I never met a guy more capable 
professionally and nicer personally than Bill. 


Leo J. 4 egal 
c/o Postmaster, New York 


@ The War Department has notified me that 
the family of William Shenkel have been told 
that he is still missing after our first mission 
against Japan. 

The language of such naiens is necessari- 
ly brief and remote so I trust that yon will 
convey to Bill's folks my own and the Twen- 
tieth Bomber Command's deepest regrets 
yg with our-hope that he will return one 


Ta the sist time that he lived with us he 
became well known and liked. We were 
pleased that he chose this command for his 
first reportorial assignment in the C-B-I be- 
cause we appreciated his ability, his careful 
consideration ‘of enlisted personnel, his scru- 
pulous regard for security, his willingness to 
observe regulations, and his friendly and 
helpful attitude towards the Indian and Chi- 


“ nese peoples. 


It was his desire to do the best possible 
job for your readers that resulted in his flight 
to Yawata. He was a brave man. He was, 
indeed, a war correspondent in the truest 
meaning of the name. 


KENNETH B. WOLFE 
Brigadier General, U.S.A. 
Commanding Hdq,., 20th Bomber Com- 
mand 
c/o Postmaster, New York 


In addition to General Wolfe’s letter and 
the excerpts above. selected from the many 
letters: NEwsweEk has received from friends 
of Bill Shenkel, Rep. Ed Rowe of Ohio read a 
personal tribute into the Congressional Rec- 
ord of June 21 and Secretary of War Stimson 
made a statement at his press conference fol- 
lowing the release of. the news which said in 


part: “Bill Shenkel is one of that intrepid 


company of war correspondents who accept | 
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MRS. MARION SYPHERS is a turret lathe 
operator for Cannon Manufacturing Corp., in 
Los Angeles. She’s been a war worker since 
before Pearl Harbor, helping to turn out vital 
parts for American tanks and planes. Marion 
admits she couldn’t do her war job and keep up 
her home, too, if it weren’t for the time-sav- 
ing transportation provided by the family car. 


REGULAR SERVICE, at their Oldsmobile 
dealer's, protects the unfailing perform- 
ance of the Syphers’ war-working car. 


AT THERED CROSS, Jerry Syphers 
frequently gives his blood 
to help save. fighters’ lives. 


JERRY SYPHERS is a foreman 
of die castings at the Cannon 
-plant where Marion works. 


MARION AND JERRY 
drive to work to- 
gether in their Olds- 
mobile. It’s an 
18-mile round trip. 


THEIR AUTOMOBILE makes it possible 
for the Syphers to do their war work 
and keep up their home life too. 


OLDS MOBILE °c" GENERAL MOTORS 





R up your sleeves and resolve to 
put up more food than ever, this 
year. 


For there’s never been a time when 
your contribution to the nation’s food 
supply counted for so much. 


Every ounce of home-preserved food 
is urgently needed. Your Government 
asks you not only to equal your last 
year’s record but to top it, if possible, 


In this important job, we, at Good 
Housekeeping, aim to continue helping 
you all we can. 


It would be a simple matter for us 


merely to present a digest of all the cur- 
rent data on canning, freezing, storing, 
etc,—and this would be of service to you. 


‘: But it wouldn’t be Good Housekeep- 
ing service. 


We think it’s up to us to investigate 
ideas, methods, and products—try them 
out—assure ourselves of their usefulness 
ta.you, and of their safety ... before we 
present them. 


Sn behalf of youn safety 


Good Housekeeping first warned its 
readers as to the dangers of botulinus 
food poisoning in 1925—and again and 
again has repeated the warning—to can 


all low-acid vegetables... and that means. 
all vegetables except tomatoes ... by pres- — 


sure cooker only. 
This year we go even further... 
Because there are so many beginners 


We taste test rings made of reclaimed rubber. 

No, we don’t eat them—but we do seal jars of 

food with them, then taste to see whether ‘this 
kind of rubber imparts aesheaaate flavor. 


doing home canning, we are going out- 


_Side our own. pages to issue country- 


‘wide advice on home canning. 


In 8290 weekly papers and 1538 daily 
papers, from coast to coast, we are 


printing, at our own expense, the mes-. 


sage you see below.* 





Franch Tattle chown 
4 teasp. cornstarch 1 egg, beaten 
7 pon granulated 1% c. milk 
Pinch salt 
13% c. 
“Atcrrics with juice _,4 flices bread 
¥, c. salad oil or melted shortening 
¢ Combine cornstarch and 6 tablesp. 
sugar. Stir into cherries. Boil 2 min., ’ 
stirring. Combine egg, milk, 1 tablesp. 
sugar, and salt. Dip Ticed ¢ slices in at. 
Brown on both sides.in hot salad oil. 
. Serve, topped with cherries. Serves 4. 
Ne S 
You want to know tempting ways to serve the 
foods you've. put up. That’s another service 
Good Housekeeping performs for its readers. 














@ Before you begin your 1944 can- 
ning, Good Housekeeping Magazine 
wants to advise you: use the boiling- 
water bath: method for tomatoes 
and fruits, only. 


etables except tomatoes is by the 
correct use of a pressure cooker 
because that’s theonly way you can 
be sure of killing botulinus germs. 





CAUTION 


The only safe way to can all ves. Cooker—but don’t can low-acid veg- 


ABOUT BOTULINUS 
FOOD POISONING 


In the last few years, cases of bot- 
_ulinus food poisoning have cropped. 
up in widely different parts of me 
country. 
Buy, borrow, share a pressure 


etables any other way. If you want 
further information, write Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, 959 Eighth | 
Avenue, New York 19, New York. 
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This we consider part of our wartime 
responsibility to you, the women of 
America. 

Another safeguard for you—we con- 
sistently refuse to accept advertising 
which recommends oven canning. 

Why? 

Because repeated evidence of explo- 
sions and serious accidents has made us 
militant pioneers against this canning 
method, in our editorial and advertising 
pages, both. 


We dake our nopulation 
on go Bail 


It didn’t take a war to interest us in 


‘the proper and safe techniques of home 


canning. 
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When great-grandma canned and pickled and 
preserved, the job was lots harder and more 
uncertain than it is under modern methods, as 
’ explained in Good Housekeeping. 


But, naturally enough, the war has 
made our investigations along these lines 
even more exhaustive. 

And all the studies we do, all the com- 
parisons we make, serve one end: to win 
your full trust and to hold it. 

Remember, too, that what we advise 


e 3 The Homemakers’. 
Bureau of Standards 





editorially is also a yardstick against 
which every advertisement in our pages 
is measured. 

No other magazine—we say it with 
confidence—goes to such lengths to get 
facts that will make the problems of 
daily living simpler for you. 

We try constantly to protect you 
against what’s harmful, to guide you 
toward what’s desirable. This is as true 
of our advertising pages as of our edi- 
torial matter. 

If we have a creed, it is expressed in 
the words of this pledge—a pledge we 
intend to repeat as long as Good House- 
keeping is in print: 


That at no time, and not for any 
reason, or any profit, will any 
page of Good Housekeeping— 
editorial or advertising —trade 
unfairly on your trust. 


Good Housekeeping 





We give this seal to no one— 
the product that has it, earns it. 


FOR VICTORY * BUY. U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


~ 








‘CANT UNDERSTAND 
IT!...GET A WHOLE 
NIGHTS SLEEP AND 
STILL TIRED OUT 





Extra Vitamins and Miner- 
als needed now just as in 
winter—U. S. Government 


WHY DIDN'T YOU 
KEEP TAKING VIMMS_ 
ALL SUMMER AS 
THE DOCTOR 
TOLD US TO? - 





THIS SUMMER... Avoid that 
“Hot Weather Slump” 


due to lack of sufficient Vitamins and Minerals in your diet 





“Summer slump”... . “Hot Weather 
Nerves’’—how often are you robbed of 
the energy and vitality that’s right- 
fully yours? It may simply mean you’re 
not getting enough vitamins and min- 
erals, especially Iron, from your diet. 


A U. S. Government study— other 


surveys too—show that average hot- 
weather meals lacked essential vita- 
mins and minerals just as much as and 
often more than winter diets. 


All the Vitamins Government Experts 
and Doctors agree are essential 


Unlike so many vitamin prepara- 
tions, Vimms give you not just Vitamins 


Lever Brothers Co., ‘°& 
Pharmaceutical Dw., 
Cambridge, Mass. - 


A and D, not just the important B 
Complex Vitamins— but all the vita- 
mins known to be essential in the diet. 


Iron for good red blood— And more 
than that, Vimms give you vital Iron 
(often low in summer diets) necessary 

* for good red blood. Also Calcium, Phos- 
phorus necessary for strong teeth; 
bones and body tissues. 


| Ee No product which offers you 
only one tablet or capsule per day can 
give you the benefits of all these vita- 
mins and minerals, That is why Vimms 


come in three tablets a day. Take 3 


‘pleasant-tasting Vimms at breakfast. 


~ Pointed 





unhesitatingly the most dangerous assign- 
ments in the interest of true and vivid re- 
porting. We hope he may still be found.” 
To that last thought NewsweE ex says a hearty 
Amen. 


PoP D 


When I received my July 3 copy of News- 
WEEK and came upon your interesting article 
on the strange allergy of Edward Tkach 
[Tkach’s allergy to most. staple foods has re- 
duced him to a diet made up mostly of meat, 
for which his ration board has allotted him 
5,560 points each two months] I noted you 





Tkach and some of his 5,560 points 


failed to mention that he at one time was 
a first lieutenant in the QMC and was dis- 
charged because of an .injury received in 
maneuvers. I served under him at this time 
and had heard he reenlisted later on as an 
enlisted man so he could serve. With his 
points he’s welcome at this post any time. 


R. C.. Borpon 
WOJG 
Recruiting and Induction Area 
Chicago, IIl. 


Aunt Susie’s Day 

Every now and then one sees, in print, 
controversial issues in regard to who was or 
is the originator of that MorHER’s Day. We 
have FaTuer’s Day. Why. not have Brother’s 
Day! Sister’s Day; Aunt Susie’s Day; Grand- 


: dad's Day; Mother-in-law’s Day, etc. Get 


down to common sense: Every day in the 
year should be MOTHER’S DAY. 
KnuTE F. TurngQuist 
Oakridge, Ore. 
We Take a Bow 
At the close of a school year, may I take a 
moment to thank you and the staff of News- 


: WEEK for the fine job you have done in news 


coverage during the interesting year which 
is now closing. It truly has amazed me to see 
the speed of your coverage and I marvel at 
the accuracy of your .work at such high 
speeds. Your magazine is a blessing’ to’ school 








ILL THEY EVER mount a 

Ve Diesel Tractor alongside the 
cannon on a courthouse lawn to 
honor this great combat weapon ? 


Anyway, it’s an idea! For here’s a 
peace-time builder that’s a sensation 
on the battlefield, winning praises from 
Gls and Generals alike—moving dirt, 
rock, sand, frozen tundra and jungle 
swamp—by the ton and in a hurry. 


Tens of thousands of Internationai 
Tractors are serving the military— 
in the Army; the Navy, the Marine 
Corps and the Air Forces. Tractors pave 
the way for airpower, footpower and 
firepower ... All honor to the men who 
drive them! 


While these tractors are fighting on 
the battlefront, it’s up to all tractor 


Operators to conserve equipment here 
on the home front. Make it last! Har- 
vester and the International Power 
Distributors stand ready to see you 
through. 


If your need for new equipment is 
vital to the war effort, we will have 
equipment for you. If your need is less 
vital we will safeguard your present 
International Power with every serv- 
ice at our command. 


And in the meantime, let’s all re- 
member that it’s up to all of us to fight 
harder on the home front .. . fight on 
the food front—give to the blood bank 
—buy extra War Bonds—fight inflation. 
FOR VICTORY. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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HERE is a difference in Ron Merito which 
T your palate will instantly recognize and 
relish...a flavor captured thousands of feet 
above sea level, in a Puerto Rican mountain 
valley where the climate is ideal for distilling 
perfect rum. 

And by the way, have you ddoversil ‘how 
| ° versatile a good rum can be? Try Kon Merito 
in a Manhattan, an Old-Fashioned, or a Sour. 
Any way you drink it, you'll agree this “moun- 
tain rum” deserves its popularity, 






























ble Gold Label and White Label. 86 Proof. Write for recipe booklet. 
National Distillers Products Corp., Dept. N7, P.O. Box 12, Wall St. Sta., N. Y. 
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men like myself who, in the press of school 


work, don’t get as much time to read as we 
would like—yet your magazine each week 
makes it possible to keep “abreast” of this 
interesting world. I know I speak for hun- 
dreds of other school men when I say 
“Thanks and best wishes for your continued 
success.” 


LAWRENCE A, Bannert, Ph. D. 
Superintendent of Schools 


Salida, Colo. 





Finlandiana ° 

In your June 26 issue you state: “The day 
before Procopé got his walking papers, Fin- 
land paid its regular $148,445.06 installment 
on its World-War debt to this country; it was 
the only nation still keeping up with such 
obligations.” 

According to my information: 

1—This was not a World-War debt but 
Finland’s part of a credit allowed through 
_the Hoover relief commission for postwar 
relief. 

2—Finland has made no , payment against 
war debt as such. Also, in view of No. 1, it 
couldn’t be the “only nation,” etc. 


Bernarp N. CRAVEN 


Craven & Hedrick 
New York City 


Mr. Craven is technically correct in his 
use of “war debt.” The United States made 
no loan to Finland during the last war. The 
$148,445 which Finland paid several weeks 
ago was an installment on a loan for postwar 
relief made under Herbert Hoover's Ameri- 
can Relief Administration. Since loans of this 
character were a direct outgrowth of the last 
_war, it:-became accepted popular usage to rc- 
fer to them and the loans. made for war pu7- 
“poses as “war debts.”. Most countries ceased 
payments on war debts of either class in 
1933. Except for Finland, the last payment 
made was by Hungary in 1941. 







‘@ The grounds advanced by the State Dc- 
partment for ordering Finland’s* Minister 
Procopé out of the country constitute as 
flimsy an excuse for such a _ high-handed 
action as the history of American diplomacy 
can disclose. The State Department may 
have other reasons not disclosed which 
might to ani extent justify its action. If so, it 
owes it to itself as well as to the American 
public to make them known,: In ‘no court of 
law, at least, could a sentence of this kind 
stand without a stronger foundation than . 
hearsay reports, suspicions, and acts of third 
parties. I hold no brief for Procopé, but in 
deporting him we take a slap at that heroic 
little country which, .although locked in a 
death struggle with an overwhelming enemy, 
has never forgotten an-obligation even to 2 
country which supplies this enemy» 
T. B. Hicpon 

Atlanta, Ga. 





@ Have you ever thought what it would 
have meant to Finland to accept Russia’s terms 
for armistice? If we were to take a hypo- 
thetically parallel case, let us suppose that 
Japan were to offer the United States the fol- 
lowing peace terms: The United States must: 
1—Cede to Japan the Philippines, the Ha- 
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“798...799...800... Impossible!” 


This is a welding tip. 

At every weld, it creates a minia- 
ture inferno of blazing white heat. 
It carries heavy surges of electrical 
current, so intense that the result- 
ing heat will “melt” or fuse two 
pieces of metal together. 

In the spot welding of aluminum, 
this intense heat has often made it 
necessary to stop production and 
dress or replace the electrodes as 
frequently as every 30 welds. Now, 


Industrial Refrigeration by 


however, by cooling the electrodes 
with a refrigerated liquid, it is some- 
times possible to make as many as 
800 welds before it is necessary to 
dress or replace the welding tips . . . 
another amazing application of G-E 
industrial refrigeration! 

Many, many other new and im- 
proved techniques in refrigeration 
and air conditioning are helping in- 
dustry do the “impossible” in war 
production today. They'll all be avail- 


able, and ready for any commercial or 
industrial application after Victory. 

To place your name high up on 
the preferential list for earliest avail- 
able data on finer postwar air con- 
ditioning equipment, write now to: 
General Electric Company, Air Condi- 
tioning and Commercial Refrigeration 
Divisions, Section 447, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey: 


3% BUY WAR BONDS $7 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10 p.m., EWT, NBC...“ THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday. 5:50. m.,EWT,CBS 









One of 406,417 Queries 
Answered Last Year by 

Mary Cullen’s Household 

Arts Service of The Journal 


“ASK MARY CULLEN” is a household phrase 
throughout the Oregon Country. Mary Cullen’s 
Column, a feature published daily and Sunday in 
the Oregon Journal, draws mail from every one of 
the 608 post: offices in Oregon, from most states 
and from abroad. Small wonder 
this feature of The Journal rates 
high in readership and observa- 
tion in every survey. It is 
written by Mary Cullen’s staff of 
home economists who know what 
homemakers want to know because they answer as many as 
1,600 telephone calls a day, as well as the queries of the 
thousands of visitors to Mary Cullen’s Cottage, the department's 
street level colonial home on Portland’s busiest downtown thoroughfare. 


The questions cover every phase of cookery, home canning, preserving and 
freezing foods. Information seekers also want to know about child care, home 
sewing, spot and stain removal, home decoration and etiquette. Mary Cullen’s 
service is indeed a continuous quiz show. And its experts. know all. the afiswers, 


Young brides and mothers turn to this Journal service for help in running 
their homes, organizing their work. Experienced housewives 
call on Mary Cullen for new ideas, how to prepare special 
dishes. Yes, professional cooks, maids and even men folk find 
this service invaluable. For Mary Cullen’s file contains over 
250,000 different recipes for dishes of all kinds, from every 
section of the country, almost every country in the world. 


The universal appeal of Mary Cullen’s service is based 
on two things—the all encompassing scope of the service, 
and the unbounded, well-founded faith in the accuracy of 
the information given. In the eleven years of the department’s 
existence Mary Cullen and her staff have built themselves into the life of the 
’ community through the service they have rendered. 


“Mary Cullen” personifies the spirit of better homemaking in thousands of 
homes in the Oregon Country. The women of the Mary Cullen staff, though for 
the most part ahMonymous, devote their energy. and ingenuity to lightening the 
burden and making life more pleasant for that mos®important person—the home- 
maker. They are typical_of the hundreds of anonymous men and women who 
daily spend their energy and ingenuity in creating Portland’s favorite newspaper 
—The Oregon Journal. 








If you lived in Portiand you'd read 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by REVNOLDS- FITZGERALD 
Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Porade Groups 
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waiian Islands, the states of California, 
Washington, and Oregon, and the Panama 
Canal area. 

2—Pay in war indemnities materials and 
merchandise to produce which would re- 
quire the full-time labor of 25,000,000 
workers for a period of five years. And this 
as a punishment for the United States going 


_ to war because Japan attacked Pearl Harbor! 


8—Permit a sufficiently strong force of 
Japanese soldiers to enter the country to 
drive out a British or Canadian army of 


2,000,000, or to intern them. 


Rev. Epwin A. KYLLONEN 
Assistant Editor 
Amerikan Suometar . 
Hancock, Mich. 


Concerning Elliott Roosevelt 

_. Regarding the engagement story in your 
July 10 issue, I have received word from 
my daughter, Capt. Ruth Briggs of the Wac, 
that although she and Col. Elliott Roosevelt 
are good friends they have no plans for mar- 
riage. 

_ Frances B, Rosesusu 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 





Where’s Tim? 


We armchair strategists who were follow- 
ing such characters as Timoshenko are now 
wondering what has happened—particularly 





— 
Marshal Timoshenko, coordinator 


to Tim. We are also the butt of jibes— 
“What's become of Tim? Died of lead- 
poisoning?” 

So, for heaven’s sake—Where Is Tim? 


EarLE CoRNWALL 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Marshal Timoshenko is a member of the 
Supreme Command and Advisory Council. 
As such he does not direct operations but 
from time to time visits various fronts to co- 
ordinate actions. Nov. 25, 1948, he received 


, the Order of Suvoroff, First Class, for liber- 


ating the Taman Peninsula and aiding in di- 
rection of North Caucasus troops. He was 

last reported “somewhere on the 

front.” yoPteta 
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MOTOR Oil 


DISTILLED AND 





HERE’S more life in a car than most people realize. Mileages of 80,000 and more are not 
. for cars properly and regularly serviced with the best lubricants! 
So, drop into your Texaco Dealer every 60 days or every 1,000 miles, whichever occurs sooner, 
to replace oil that is diluted or contaminated by today’s “wartime” driving conditions. Get a 
fresh crankcase full of Havoline. It is 100% distilled. Its quality has been proved in millions 
of automobile engines for 40 years. Have your car lubricated with Marfak, the famous Texaco 
lubricant that sticks to the job and prevents wear. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 


& 
¥ 


Goute weltome df TEXKCO DEALERS / 


TUNE IN: The TEXACO STAR THEATRE starring James Melton every Sunday night. See your local newspaper ‘for time and station. 








One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


ITS NOT THE HEAT... 


And it’s not always the humidity either. 
More often than not it’s the clothes a 
man wears that make him uncomfort- 
able in hot weather. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, wait until you see how cucumber 
cool you will be in a suit fabric proc- 
essed with special new synthetic resin 
finishes recently developed for the 
textile industry. 

Rayon, for example, can now be 
processed to bring a feeling of refresh- 
ing coolness and well being to the 
wearer, as well as new beauty, greater 
durability and a better drape to a suit of 
clothes. And what is more, it can be 
made to retain its shape and fit under 
repeated cleanings—and be shrink- and 
wrinkle-resistant too. Clothed in such 
a fabric you not only can feel cooler but 


keep up a spruce appearance easier. 

New synthetic resin textile finishes 
that make such improvements possible 
were developed by American Cyanamid. 
They open up the way to a whole array 
of exciting new fabric blends, not 
only of rayon but of wool and 
cotton and combinations of all 
three. They also offer new possi- 
bilities for styling and designing 
because of the interesting new 
effects and greater durability they 
give to fabrics. In addition, they 
are easy and economical to apply. 
Used today largely for military 
purposes, these textile finishes 
are ushering in a new era in 
peacetime textiles. 

This is one way that Cyanamid 
is helping the textile industry im- 


prove its products through research and 
the development of better materials. It 
is part of the diversified chemical serv- 
‘ice Cyanamid offers to manufacturers 
in many fields. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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For Your Intormation ... 


ie military ac- 
tions are insepara- 
ble from geography, 
maps are vital for an 
understanding of global 
war. Since the begin- 
ning of the war NEws- 
WEEK lias regarded 
maps as one of its most 
important services. This 
continuous concern has placed us in the 
midst of a cartographic revolution, where- 
in mapmakers have rebelled at the dogma 


that the earth’s surface must always be 
distorted to a flat rectangle with its head 
forever to the north. 


This traditional technique has 
been largely replaced by the orthographic 
projection, in which an area is mapped as 
though viewed from a plane, giving the 
illusion of depth and perspective. NEws- 
wEEX has kept its eye on the fact that the 
purpose of its maps is to clarify military 
situations and employs whatever tech- 
nique best serves the problem at hand. 





Marc Fore 


The preparation and engraving of 
all maps is an exacting process requiring 
highly skilled artists like Marc Fore, who 
heads NEWSWEEK’s Map Department. In 
case you have wondered at our ability to 
publish finely detailed maps almost simul- 
taneously with important news events, it 
is because our Map Department does 
double duty each week. In addition to 





turning out current maps on schedule, it 
works on “dream jobs,” designed to keep 
one step ahead of the swiftly moving 
armies of the United Nations. 


War Editor Harry Kern is in 
charge of subject matter for both weekly 
maps and “dream jobs.” He and his staff 
carefully determine the pertinent - in- 
formation to be included, since clarity de- 
pends largely upon the omission of all 
nonvital detail. Before a job goes on the 
drawing boards, trained researchers un- 
der Robert Scott supply source material, 
principally from the department’s huge 
and constantly augmented map reference 
library. Although the war has led cartog- 
raphers into some of the least-known 
districts of the world, we insist upon ab- 
solute accuracy. Frequently obscure or 
minute detail requires the use of expert 
consultants in many fields. 


Our “dream jobs” have given fre- 
quent cause for pride. One of our latest 
was the beautifully detailed perspective 
map of the city and harbor of Cherbourg 
which reached you just before the battle 
for that city began. Our most ambitious 
job to date preceded the Continental in- 
vasion, when we worked for many weeks 
carefully mapping every possible invasion 
coast. It was a tremendous task, but when 
D Day came we were able to print maps 
of the exact points of invasion, priceless 
in their detail. 


Many Newsweex maps have a 
life and purpose far beyond their single 
timely appearance in the magazine. To- 
day, Army and Air Force orientation 
courses and Air Transport Command Posts 
throughout the world are employing thou- 
sands of enlargements of NEWSWEEK 
maps. We could ask no better testimonial. 
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Keeping a Jeep “out of hot water’... 
"Turning on the heat” for a Refrigerator 


A yeep absorbs terrific punishment as it 
hits the high spots and jolts to earth. It 
could be in trouble all the time if its bolts 
and nuts didn’t hang on to each other 
with bull-dog tenacity. 

A refrigerator moving along an assem- 
bly line could bottle-neck at crucial points 
if its bolts and nuts didn’t fit together 
easily and tighten quickly. 

For strength that survives the stresses 
of shock, vibration and pull .. for accu- 
rate mating that speeds up assembly: 


standardize on RB&W fasteners. 

It’s not by accident that RB&W Em- 
pire products have found their way into 
so much of the nation’s farm machinery, 
power and transportation equipment, 
home appliances, construction equipment 
and furniture. Their acceptance is the re- 
sult of 99 years of purposeful planning .. . 
99 years of relentless effort to develop 
equipment and processes for improving 
fastener properties ... perfecting auto- 
matic cold heading and cold punching... 





creating new thread-forming techniques. 
And new developments on the way will 
give further reasons why ““RB&W"’ on 


your order means a step forward toward 
stronger products and faster assembly. 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company. 
Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa.,-Rock 
Falls, itl. Sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Secttle. 
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What’s Behind Today's that WPB Chairman Nelson and Inter. ing his wife’s spending; it angered him. 


News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Dicom reports that the Germans 
may use the present-type robot bombs 
against the U.S.; their jet-propelled 
models now in use require so much gaso- 
line that they couldn’t cross the Atlantic 
. . . The Treasury holds out little hope 
for immediate postwar reductions in indi- 
vidual or corporate income taxes; the best 
that can be expected is repeal of the ex- 
cess-profits tax and reduction in some of 
the temporary excise taxes . . . Disregard 
rumors that Sumner Welles may return 
to the State Department; he says pri- 
vately: “Not so long as Mr. Hull is there” 
. . . It’s not generally known that trans- 
ports were sailing from U. S. ports toward 
Cherbourg several days before the French 
city fell. 


Back From the Seas 


After Aug. 1, the Overseas Correspond- 
ents’ Section of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration will be virtually disbanded. Only 
three of the staff set up last summer to 
publicize the often-overlooked work of 
the merchant marine will remain. The 
section had spent ‘$75,000 and had sent 
several former newspapermen overseas as 
employes, but only a few stories material- 
ized. Failure was attributed largely to the 
inability of experienced journalists to get 
along under what they considered bu- 
reaucratic supervision from Washington. 


Pacific Shipping Slowdown 


Admiral Land, Maritime Commission 
Chairman, is privately more critical of 
Harry Lundeburg, Pacific Sailors Union 
leader, than he was in a recent telegram 
to the latter. The message charged that 
Lundeburg interfered with the hiring of 
seamen, thus endangering the war ef- 
fort; it threatened strong action. To 
friends Land complains that Lundeburg 
has slowed down hiring hall operations 
since wartime bonuses were cut on April 
1, even though the reduction of wartime 
hazards no longer justifies the previous 
higher rates. Tankers and cargo ships 
have been delayed. 


Mexican ‘Pilot Plant’ 


In connection with the newly an- 
nounced U.S.-Mexican agreement on 
industrialization, it isn’t generally known 


‘American Affairs Coordinator Rockefeller 


have already begun work on the prob- 
lem. They started after Nelson returned 
from the U.S.S.R., where he was im- 
pressed by Russia’s potential buying 
power if it could be further industrialized. 
Rockefeller heard of Nelson’s idea, then 
suggested that Mexico serve as a “pilot 
plant.” He contended: Mexico is nearer 
and smaller, material for civilian goods 
could be easily sent when available, and 
experiments in controlled industrialization 
could be tried. Nelson liked the idea but 
illness kept him from leaving July 1, as 
scheduled. He still plans to go. 


Political Straws 


If Dewey expects to interpret the GOP 
plank as a low-tariff stand, he will meet 
considerable opposition from Representa- 
tives Knutson and Reed, ranking minority 
members of the tariff-initiating Ways and 
Means Committee . . . Analysis of soldier 
votes in state primaries has convinced 
politicians that incumbents — especially 
senators and representatives—benefit most 
from the ballots because the GI’s usually 
haven't heard of their opponents . . . Sen- 
ator Burton, a strong internationalist, re- 
ported to GOP leaders that he found 
favorable response to the party’s foreign 
policy plank during a recent New Eng- 
land tour. 


Military Diplomacy 

It hasn’t become an open fight but 
there’s a difference of opinion between 
the War and State Departments over the 
future of the U. S. aviation mission to Ar- 
gentina. The group of three air force offi- 
cers helps the Argentine Government 
develop air defenses. But their social re- 
lations with Argentine officers have 
created good will for the U. S. more effec- 
tively than diplomats could. General 
Arnold argues that they replaced a Ger- 
man mission which created pro-Nazi feel- 
ing in Buenos Aires and that withdrawal 
would leave this favored spot open to 
some other power. Ambassador Armour 
sides with Arnold. But the State Depart- 
ment argues that it’s inconsistent to kee 
the mission there after Armour’s recall. 


National Notes 


In connection with Pacific develop- 
ments, don’t forget that many of MacAr- 
thur’s Army divisions and Halsey’s Third 
Fleet haven’t been heard from yet .. . 
During the U.S. visit of the Windsors, 
the Duke is expected to consult lawyers 
on the American Mercury article describ- 


A London newspaper which reprinted the 
story sent an emissary to Nassau to soothe 
the Duke’s feelings . . . Some high mili- 
tary officials are amazed at the punish- 
ment the German people have taken; 
they expected a breaking point before 
now. 





Trends Abroad 


An overlooked tactor in the capture 
ot Saipan: It’s the point at which Jap 
cable communications from Tokyo split, 
one branch going to Midway, the other 
to Manila and Shanghai; they've been 
broken temporarily before by submarines, 
driving the Japs to radio for vital mes- 
sages ... A hint of the Allies’ evaluation 
of the robot bomb may be found in the 
fact that they haven’t changed strategy 
to capture the launching nests . . . To 
hide the extent of Russian gains, Ger- 
man censors ban war maps for Czech 
papers . . . Shortwave radio monitors 
are puzzled over a new secret station 
which follows the line of the Gustav 
Siegfried Eins transmitter in appeals to 
German officers to throw out the Nazis. 


Cross-Channel Observation 

Better-than-usual visibility across the 
Dover Straits recently revealed that the 
Germans were rushing new coastal de- 
fenses. Huge new white scars on the 
green western slopes of Cap Gris-Nez 
seem to be fortifications for a trench sys- 
tem commanding the entrance to Bou- 
logne Harbor. Similar excavations, pre- 
sumably designed to command the sea 
approaches to Calais, have long been 
visible on the eastern slopes. Six or eight 
buildings, probably some type of strong 
points, can be observed on the heights 
between Calais and Boulogne. A little 
west of the Boulogne Harbor has ap- 
peared a structure resembling the en- 
trance to a large railway tunnel. Against 
a background of fields, it shows up as a 
black dot ringed with some light material. 
It projects a little out over the sea. 


Egyptian Aspirations 
Look for increasing expansionist activ- 
ity by Egyptian leaders who reflect the 
views of King Farouk. Some already have 
started agitation for a more important 
role for their country in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Their ambitions include: 
early construction of a navy, such as was 
lanned in 1986 but could not be built 
ecaiise of the war; expansion of fron- 
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tiers, presumably to include Libya; and 
leadership in an Arab federation. This 
Egyptian group would also like to gain 
political control over the Suez. The agi- 
tation has caused London to revive talk 
of a secondary “Suez Canal”; it would 
run from the Mediterranean through a 
section of Palestine to the Gulf of Aqaba, 
which opens on the Red Sea. 


Canadian Notes 


The Progressive-Conservative party is 
being split by a fight over leadership; the 
right wing, led by Premier George Drew 
of Ontario and George McCullagh, pub- 
lisher of The Toronto Globe and Mail, is 
trying to put Drew in party leader John 
Bracken’s place . . . Archduke Otto, Aus- 
trian pretender, plans to start a Union of 
Progressive and Democratic Austrians in 
Canada; he was cold-shouldered by the 
U. S. and Britain. 


Albanian Resistance 


Look for increasing headline attention 
to developments inside Albania. The 
political turmoil, which was most marked 
in Yugoslavia, is being reflected by events 
inside the earlier victim of Axis aggres- 
sion. Britain, in whose sphere of interest 
Albania lies, is already trying to iron 
out the difficulties. At the moment the 
controversy is between a local, leftist 
Partisan movement called the LNC, and 
followers of King Zog. As in the case of 
Mikhailovich and Tito, both sides have 
received some military aid with which 
to fight the Germans. There’s a suspicion 
that LNC adherents have fired on their 
rivals, but they have been more active 
against the invader since the Nazi puppet 
government quit. If they show an in- 
tention to continue this course, they'll 
gain more extensive aid. 


Normandy Sidelights 


Invasion casualties have run a third 
less than expected; but, unlike the North 
African and Italian campaigns, most have 
been head wounds resulting fram 
sniping and hedgerow fighting . . . 
While Normans were permitted by the 
Germans to send food to relatives in 
Paris until D Day, all mail from the 
interior was stopped on May 15, thus 
cutting the peninsula off from all reliable 
war news until the Allies landed; radios 
had all long since been confiscated by 
the Nazis . . . If seized German equip- 
ment is any indication, the Reich feels 
no aluminum shortage. They have alumi- 
num canteens, mess cups, and medicine 


vials. 


Foreign Notes 


The transfer of German troops with full 
equipment fr-m Southern Norway, prob- 
ably to France, has been under way for 
several weeks . . . Twenty German gen- 
erals have fallen into Russian hands. One, 
Lieutenant General Bammler, takenon the 
Vitebsk front, spoke vehemently against 


Hitler, while Lieutenant General Hoff- - 


meister, captured at Minsk, promptly 
joined the Moscow Free German Move- 
ment, to which several generals caught at 
Stalingrad already belong . . . The Lon- 
don magazine The Aeroplane broke the 
newest details of the B-29 Superfortress, 
possibly indicating that some may already 
be based in Britain; the plane can carry a 
17,500-pound bomb load on a 1,000-mile 
mission, 6,000 pounds for 3,000 miles. . . 
Panamanian President Adolfo de la Guar- 
dia, who succeeded Dr. Arnulfo Arias in a 
1941 palace coup, now faces difficulties of 
his own but may be able to iron them out. 





More Vitamin Price Cuts 


The synthetic-vitamin industry, which 
last year resisted OPA price slashes and 
then voluntarily took 25 to 75% reduc- 
tions (Periscope, March 18), is again 
reducing prices. Heavy production of 
vitamins C, B-1, and B-2 has brought 
producer-wholesaler price cuts and in- 
creased quantities allocated to civilians. 
Though a severe shortage exists in vita- 
min A and in two B-complex fembers 
(Niacin and Niacin Amide), their prices 
have declined with those ‘of the more 
plentiful vitamins. 


Capital Gains Tax. 


Don’t be surprised if the financial com- 
munity launches a new campaign for re- 
duction both of the tax rate and of the 
holding period required to establish long- 
term profits.. Those Wall Street econo- 
mists who have consistently maintained 
that the government would get more 
money from a relatively low capital- 
gains tax are elated over comparisons 
now available. Receipts from this source 
in 1944 are running at an estimated an- 
nual rate of $200,000,000, against 
$2,000,000 in 1941, and they attribute 
the increased Federal take to liberaliza- 
.tion of the law in 1942. Since then bro- 
kers have again been making money, and 
any further law revision could be ex- 
pected to stimulate trading even more. 


London Stocks. 


British financial circles believe the 
persistent strengthening of stocks on the 
London exchange would probably have 
become a boom by now but for the robot 
bomb. Present demand is chiefly for 
blue-chip industrials, especially shipping, 
textile, and motor shares, with gol 
shares and even enemy bonds within the 
speculative fringe. (German 5% bonds 
have risen sharply.) Market opinion 
credits upward activity mainly to Russian 
gains which have caused many to believe 
in an Allied victory before Christmas. 


Business Footnotes 

The Sixth War Loan drive is scheduled 
to open on Armistice Day—four days after 
the election . . . Cigarette manufacturers 
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expect increased postwar export sales as 
a result of the “samples” U. S. troops are 
giving to native populations the world 
over . . . In Kentucky, the famous liquor- 
producing state, streams and lakes are so 
low that many distilleries, particularly in 
rural areas, expect little beverage-alcohol 
production during the liquor holiday... 
A recent survey indicates that seven of 
every ten grocery shoppers buy at least 
one extra item purely on impulse. 





Miscellany 


Even though The Reader's Digest- 
New Yorker reprint contract has been 
severed (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 21), a forth- 
coming Digest issue will carry The New 
Yorker story by John Hersey on the PT 
boat skippered by John F. Kennedy, son 
of the ex-Ambassador . . . The sudden 
rush of new comedy radio shows has 
boosted the value of secondary stooges 
who, flushed with success, are demand- 
ing salaries almost equal to thosé of the 
stars . . . Victor and Columbia have 
hit on a new method of keeping their 
name bands before the public’s eye, 
despite the Petrillo ban; they have them 
transcribe the latest tunes and turn them 
over to radio stations with heavy record- 
ed music schedules . . . Although the 
newsprint shortage allows little room 
for publicity blurbs, some press agents 
are currently doing a good business with 
clients eager to build up their reputations 
before the war’s end. 


Book Notes 


E. B. White, compiler with his wife 
of “A Subtreasury of American Humor,” 
is making a collection-of The New York- 
er’s literary wit which will be published 
next February on the magazine’s twen- 
tieth anniversary . . . Brig. Gen. William 
R. Arnold, the Army’s Chief of Chaplains, 
is writing a book on his branch of the serv- 
ice; Dutton is the publisher . . . “My 
Twenty-Five Years in China” by J. B. 
Powell, editor of The China Weekly Re- 
view in Shanghai, is scheduled for Octo- 
ber publication by Macmillan. 


Movie Lines 


_ “The Life and Death of Colonel Blimp” 
pes won't be released until Decem- 

r, when U.S. distribution kinks are 
ironed out, but insiders predict that the 
British-made film will be one of the year’s 
best; the movie traces the career of a 
British Army officer (correlated to the 
Colonel Blimp of London cartoon fame) 
from the Boer War to the present .. . An 
indication of the current Hollywood 
trend toward musicals: Warner Brothers 
has nine scheduled for 1944-45 produc- 
tion . . . Life-after-death stories—“Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan,” “A Guy Named 
Joe,” etc.—continue to interest the stu- 
dios; the newest one is Paramount's 
“Make Way for O'Sullivan.” 
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“sust like back home 


“ae they’ re D WIE CUPS 


‘“When a chap’s a long way from home, ’s funny how a little thing 


‘looms big and becomes very important. Take these familiar paper 
cups. You see them everywhere ... even at our battle stations 
during action. Sort of like seeing an old friend from back home.” 
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Washington Pe - Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 
the War Effort 


The Periscope 





General de Gaulle’s Washington visit not only failed of con- 
crete accomplishment on current matters (see page 57); it also 
could not begin to settle certain problems of long-range im- 
portance. 


Negotiations for the postwar use of French African bases by 
this country will await the creation of an elected government in 
France. De Gaulle lacks constitutional authority to yield any- 
thing to a foreign power. Moreover, his irreconcilable attitude 
toward the Allies has won him prestige among the French. He 
is unlikely to risk impairing it by making concessions at this 
time. 


There is strong official pressure to seek French bases under 
long-term leases, using the British destroyers-for-bases deal as 
a precedent. An alternative, advocated by some, would take the 
Australian-New Zealand pattern which permits mutual use of 
such military or naval facilities. 


Opinion is divided on the treatment of French Indo-China, 
strategically important in Asia. Some high officials want it 
placed under a form of mandate or trusteeship, at least until 
France is able to defend it. Others think this would be incon- 
sistent with the established policy to return reconquered Pacific 
colonies to their former owners. 


The United States has completed plans for quick reopening of 
the Paris Embassy and consulates throughout France. State De- 
partment eyes turn to the career diplomat Norman Armour as 
Ambassador. , 


A British proposal, giving Russia the exclusive decision as to 
the postwar fate of Rumania while granting Britain the same 
authority in Yugoslavia and Greece, has been received very in- 
formally here. It is frowned upon, however, because U. S. policy 
rejects the “spheres of influence” doctrine of maintaining peace. 


White House advisers are predicting at least two changes in 
the Cabinet before the summer is over—the replacement of Sec- 
retaries Perkins and Wickard, who are regarded as the weakest 
members politically. 


Policies and procedures on terminated contracts will undergo no 
radical changes under Robert H. Hinckley, newly appointed di- 
rector of Contract Settlements. He plans to take up under the 
statute where John Hancock, operating under executive order, 


left off. 
@ 


Sentiment for a liberal pricing policy on products of reconverted 
war plants is gaining ground at the OPA. Although policy mak- 
ers still have a sharp‘eye on the inflation spiral, they feel that 
prices will have to be well above prewar levels to provide profit 
inducements to manufacturers. 


Relaxed rationing of cooking and heating stoves (nonelectric) 
can be expected before the autumn frosts. The WPB is con- 
vinced that the supply in many lines is sufficient to meet all de- 
mands but the OPA holds back, fearing a deluge of orders. By 


fall, however, the pressure probably will be so great that the 
rationers will have to give in. 


The emphasis in labor-union policies is shifting from wage rates 
to postwar ag security. The main activity is behind the Senate’s 
Kilgore bill, aimed at keeping jobs plentiful in the transition 
period and training workers to fill them. 


Efforts to change the Little Steel formula, however, will con- 
tinue. Some unions will bolster their demands for higher 
straight-time rates by pointing out that overtime hours are de- 
creasing, thereby shrinking the “take home.” 


Variety rather than volume of civilian goods is likely to be the 
first result of the new WPB reconversion orders (see page 71). 
The simpler items, like kitchen utensils, will come first, the more 
complicated later, but probably not until after substantial cut- 
backs of war orders release parts makers all down the line. 


Straightening and clearing the supply lines of industry is the 
next planning job. The present idea is to let washing-machine 
manufacturers, for instance, place tentative orders for materials 
and supplies, then check for bottlenecks. 


Aircraft companies are exerting pressure to speed initial recon- 
version steps. They are anxious to start engineering on com- 
mercial planes, even without producing models. 


The pinch in the supply of heavy-duty tires has arrived. Moun- 
tainous Army needs plus insufficient synthetic rubber output 
have created a shortage where, all agencies are agreed, there 
simply aren’t enough to go around. Some essential truck and 
bus lines will have to go without in the next few months. 


The solution has not been worked out. The likeliest action, 
however, is to rate various services according to the degree of 
their essentiality and dole out tires first to the most vital. 


Crop-destroying insects and diseases are operating at a sub- 
normal rate this year, but control authorities have their fingers 
crossed. The boll weevil, though inactive, is plentiful and wet 
weather would stir him up. The same is true for the corn borer, 
so far held in check. 


Grain crops are likely to fare best. Stem rust is rare. Grasshop- 
pers have struck only in scattered areas like South Dakota and 
Texas. The Hessian fly is doing from minor to moderate damage. 
The pea weevil, eating up the Washington pea crop, is one of 
the most serious infestations. 


The Treasury has opened a drive to halt the proposed Consti- 
tutional amendment limiting Federal tax rates to 25%. Seventeen 
states have approved the plan. Fifteen more are needed to put 
it before Congress. Backers are mapping a campaign for these 
in 1945 when over 40 state legislatures meet. 


The burden of the Treasury position is this: Persons with low 
incomes would be forced to carry a larger share of the govern-. 
ment’s expenses. Budget surpluses, even in prosperous years, 
would be highly improbable. Federal credit would be badly 
weakened, producing a corresponding effect on state and local 
governments. + 





Acc WEAPON speaks to men in a language beyond 


words. Far back in the air-gunner’s memory, as he 
waits with his machine gun in the cold void, are other 
things that spoke the same language. His first set of 
electric trains, perhaps. Or his first dog. 

So the polished steel of his machine gun... the precise 
rowsof bullets... the warm feel ofa smallrubber pad stamped 
*SUSKON’’* on the breech, become a part of him in battle. 

He knows that small rubber pad makes certain that 
the instant his finger squeezes the trigger a burst of 
bullets will answer. 


He may not know that an amazing, unheard-of new kind 
of rubber first had to be “‘sweated out”’ in the laboratory. 
That rubber—the world’s best known electrical insulator 
—had to be turned through science into rubber that 
would conduct electricity. 

Today the engineering of United States Rubber Com- 
pany starts at the side of the man in combat. Then flows 
back to our laboratories. We call it ‘‘serving through 
science’’ It has put over thirty thousand different prod- 
ucts of rubber research into the hands of our fighting men. 
These products speak in the fighting man’s language. 


jamming 
cold,.even in temperatures of 20°F., 


more, below zero. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


@ seevinc THROUGH SCIENCE 


(WHEN THE LIGHTS COME ON! Two electric 
circuits are shown in the diagram above. 
Pras dar ap oon gt tama 


below. The bulb shows no light because the 
current does not flow. 


RIGHT TIME — RIGHT PLACE! Originally de- 
veloped for the elimination of explosions in 
munitions and other war plants, resulting 
from static electricity, and from fric- 
tion produced sparks, usKON* was made into 
shoe soles for workers, powder boxes, trays, 
table tops, transmission belts and the like. 


' Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Corl View Doren and « guest star present on interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. - In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER ‘CO., LTD. 





“SHES BACK AMONG FRIENDS AGAIN” 


THEY came smashing through the 


Jap lines and there it was —a 1941. 


Plymouth De Luxe Sedan in the 
heart of the New Guinea jungle! 


On its side was painted the enemy’s 
rising sun insignia. American bul- 
lets had drilled the machine so full 
of holes that the entire top had to 
be removed. But the motor, ac- 
cording to Staff Sgt. Kenneth B. 
Schooley, who described the inci- 
dent, was “‘in excellent condition, 
despite having a few large-caliber 
bullets bounced off it.” 


After the usual rough jungle travel, 
he writes, ‘‘it’s like riding on air.” 








At last report, the sedan was no 


longer ‘“‘De Luxe”’ but it was doing 
a real job on New Guinea. The 
medical detachment requisitioned 
it, took out the back seat, put 
in a floor, and was using the 
Plymouth as an improvised am- 
bulance to transport wounded 
troops from the front. 

* * * 
Plymouth records show that this 
historic car went from the factory 
to a dealer on Guam. Probably 
the Japs seized it there and took 
it with them to New Guinea. The 
full story won’t be known until 
after the war—if then. 


But there’s no mystery about the 
reason why Plymouth is a great 
car on New Guinea or on Main 
Street. Plymouths were designed 
and manufactured to do their job 
under the worst conditions and 
the best. That quality is now go- 
ing into Bofors anti-aircraft guns, 
assemblies for Helldivers, many 
other war needs. Meanwhile, three 
million Plymouths are proving their 
stamina on the roads. They may 
have to last a long time. They’re 
built to do that when serviced by 
experienced Plymouth dealers. 
PLyMOUTH Division of Chrysler 


‘Corporation. 


BUY WAR BONDS!...TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 
YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 
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Shadow of Defeat Falls Darkly 
Across Reich as Reds Drive On 


Germany Must Now Decide 
Whether to Change Its Strategy 
to Meet East Prussian Push 


It was on Aug. 14, 1918, that the end 
began for Germany the last time. On that 
day Kaiser Wilhelm II, Gen. Erich von 
Ludendorff, Field Marshal Paul von Hin- 
denburg, and other leaders met at general 
headquarters at Spa. The fact they faced 
was that after a British offensive on Aug. 
8—the “Black Day” of the German Army, 
according to Ludendorff—the High Com- 
mand had gone on record as being unable 
to bring about peace by military means. 
It was the fatal crack and from then on 
events moved at breakneck speed with the 
army goading the regime to hasten the 
peace. 

July 11, 1944, may go down in history 
as the date on which Hitler and his gen- 
erals were forced to face the same hard 
facts that the Kaiser and his advisers 
faced. On that day, Lt. Gen. Kurt Ditt- 
mar broadcast an extraordinary warning 


to the Reich that the Red Army had 
smashed the German Army on the central 
front and that a crisis was at hand (see 
page 30). At the same time, Hitler and 
his generals were reported to be holding a 
series of conferences at Berchtesgaden 
that could be this war’s equivalent of the 
gathering at Spa. 

Historical parallels of this sort may- be 
misleading. No one in the Allied world 
can be certain of what is going on inside 
Germany. Nevertheless, Dittmar is radio 
spokesman for the German High Com- 
mand, although he is also attached to the 
Propaganda Ministry. In view of. his po- 
sition Dittmar’s talk might easily be con- 
strued as the 1944 warning by the 
German: Army to the regime that the 
game is up, though in a police state like 
the present Reich that does not neces- 
sarily mean that coming events will fol- 
low the 1918 course. 


Furor Teutonicus: Instead of heeding 
army demands that they make peace, the 
Nazi party overlords may have a suffi- 
ciently -strong grip on their country to 


y 





The military situation spelled defeat for the Kaiser, Hindenburg, and Ludendorff in the summer of 1918; a similar crisis faces 
Hitler and his advisers (shown on right, Géring and Keitel, Wehrmacht commander) in the summer of 1944 





Historical Pictures 
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wage a suicidal fight. Just this was indi- 
cated by an amazing broadcast from 
the German radio. Proclaiming that the 
Russian drive threatened to “erupt into 
sacred German territory,” it said that “all 
is at stake now” and evoked the “inner- 
most instincts of our race, the furor teu- 
tonicus, the German wrath.” 

Then this threat was made more ex- 
plicit: “Before the elements of destruc- 
tion can encompass the heart of our na- 
tion, we shall turn this fortress of Europe 
into a whirlpool sucking in all these de- 
structive forces with a roar that will beat 
out everything except the call for blood.” 
It ended: “First of all they must settle 
with the German soldier and with a na- 
tion waiting for the call. Everyone who 
lives! To arms!” 

The crisis inside Germany itself re- 
flected the military situation. The. Nazis 
could, as Dittmar boasted, construe what . 
was happening in Normandy and Italy as 
defensive successes. They had expected 
the French invasion and they had been 
fairly skillful in containing the beach- 
head; in Italy, for example, even the 
loss of the vital town of Arezzo could 
not affect the general strategy of with- 
drawal. 

But on the Russian front the Germans 
—as Dittmar admitted—had received one 
ot the decisive blows of the war. The So- 
viets had rolled back the whole central 
front in one of the greatest break- 
throughs any army has ever achieved. 
What the Nazis now had to do was to de- 
cide whether or not to alter their entire 
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“Field Marshal Rommel, I presume” 
This cartoon pleases Monty so much he hangs the original in his mess 


basic strategy of concentrating in the 
* west and transfer divisions to the east in 
an effort to stem Russian invasion of the 
Reich itself. 


Normandy Build-Up | 

The Germans were waiting for the 
second landing. That was why they did 
not dare to draw heavily on their forces 
in Western Europe to meet the Soviet 
threat in the east. The enemy even had 
picked the commander of the new Al- 
lied invasion—Lt. Gen. George S. Pat- 
ton Jr., last identified officially as being 
in Britain. For days, the Nazis had been 
speculating that Patton’s men would land 
in a position to cut off the Brittany Penin- 
sula or that they would drive ashore north 
of Le Havre. 

This uncertainty on the part of the 
Germans allowed the Allies to retain 
the strategic initiative in the west..It 
also prevented the Wehrmacht from 
throwing into the actual battle line in 
Normandy as many troops as it might 
like to use. By this week, however, 
the Nazis had committed a total of 20 
to 25 divisions on the Normandy front, 
eleven or twelve of them opposing the 
Americans and the remainder tied down 
by the British. 

Furthermore, these were good German 
divisions, and they made the going rough 
all along the line. On the American sector, 
running from St. Lé to the western shores 
vs the et geass rating 
slogging fight ugh swamps, » an 
meadow went on without letup. On the 
Caen sector the British launched a violent 
night attack—one of the first nocturnal as- 


saults in Normandy—and thereby re- 
newed the battle to break through the 
German lines and gain the favorable tank 
ground beyond. 








Words by Monty 


Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, tri- 
umphant over the capture of Caen, last 
week broadcast to his troops a message 
that was the apotheosis of all Montgom- 
ery exhortations. In his strong but fruity 
prose, he combined a résumé of the Nor- 
mandy campaign, praise for the enemy’s 
fighting skill, and a rousing “Well done!” 
to every Allied soldier in France; then he 
wound up with a favorite prayer of Sir 
Francis Drake.* ' , 

In Montgomery’s Normandy headquar- 
ters, a newly hung cartoon (see cut) re- 
flected the General’s confidence in his 
greatest battle against his favorite adver- 
sary—Marshal Erwin Rommel. When 
Strube, next to David Low one of the 
most popular cartoonists ii Britain, drew 


_it- for The London Daily Express, Mont- 


gomery wrote in asking if he might have 
the original. Now it hangs in headquar- 
ters mess. 


Down German Throats 


From the Normandy front Al New- 
man, NEWSWEEK war correspondent, 
sends these battle impressions: 


The infantry unit headquarters outside 
La Haye du Puits is in a farmhouse full 
of wide-awake flies and dozing troops. 
Periodically the firing of a heavy mortar 
battery shakes the house, but the soldiers 
are too sleepy to notice. 

From there by jeep and afoot Jim Lui- 
selli of Boston takes us to that rarest of all 
things on this west end of the front—an 
observation post where you can really 





-®O Lord God, when Thou givest to Thy servants 


eg gery oA at matter, grant us also to know 
it is not inning but the continuing of the 
same until it finished which yieldeth 
the true glory 
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ditch 

some backwoods farm 
a natural earthwork. The hedge- 
top has been carefully parted and 


at a powerful spotting telescope sits - 
George Pierce of Columbus, Ohio. There's 
a deep foxhole under the hedgerow, for 
as Reuel Silvey of Alden, Iowa, explains: 
“They landed on top of us yesterday.” 


Hedgerow Close-up: There is the 
war, spread out beneath. On the right you 
can see the ocean flank, where a recon- 
naissance outfit is fighting its ghost war — 
against German snipers. Then west 
to east are three fires. One near St. Ger- 
main-sur-Ay is a big German ammunition 
dump. Back of Angoville there are plumes 
of smoke from an airfield. The third fire 
on the left as we face south is in the 
outskirts of Lessay. As usual nobody is 
very talkative near the front but Lt. 
Ned Danling of Vancouver, Wash., brags 
about Pierce: “He spotted a gun flash at 
10,000 yards this morning and the first 
battery salvo knocked it out.” 

That is the job here—watching for 
enemy movement. For once, we are look- 
ing down German throats. 

Our observation begins 25 yards in 
front of the hedgerow. It ends in the far 
distance, 7 miles away, where you can 
see a Red Cross flag over a German field 
hospital. In between you can see our in- 
fantry behind tall, thick hedgerows which 
separate every field in the valley. The 
Germans can’t see them and we can’t see 
the German infantry either. Here each 
field means a separate battle like the cap- 
ture of a line of trenches in the last war, 
for each hedgerow is a series of deep 
foxholes. 


Tank Battle: We leave the observation 
post and go down thé road toward Caen. 
East of Bayeux, on the Caen road, we no- 
tice all the dissimilarities between the 
American First and British Second Armies. 
The British transport is heavier and slow- 
er and thousands of motorcycles shuttle 
in and out through the dust. The helmets 
are the helmets of the last war and the 
MP’s back of the lines sport red hats. 

Just outside Caen we on the road 
in. the middle of a fine little battle. The 
city has been taken but by no means all 
the Germans have been forced back 
across the Odon River and the action is 
lively. In a broad valley to our right is the 
shell-holed town of Carpiquet. To the east 
toward the river and 1,000 yards away 
from us stands the airport into which the 
enemy is pouring hea i 

The enemy reaction here is much heav- 
ier than around La Haye. Still farther for- 
ward toward the river bottomland there 
are British tanks. They don’t advance in 
a headlong, shooting drive as in the 
zuovies; they crawl ahead slowly, then 
stop and point like bird dogs. Behind us, 
magically concealed in the wheat are flat 
trajectory, high-velocity British guns. 
When they fire the sound is sharp and the 
blast is as hard as a hammer tap on the 
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back of your tin hat. There is no noise 
from the shells directly overhead. They 
land ahead of the tanks in the lowland 
2,000 yards away, pushing up terrific gey- 
sers of black smoke and blacker dirt. 


Why Did You Bomb Us? 


Bill Downs, NEwsweex and CBS cor- 
respondent, was among the first few re- 
porters to enter Caen after the British 
captured it. He cabled the following 
eyewitness story of the broken city, 
which once had 50,000 inhabitants. 


A British colonel poked his head into a 
trench and said: “So you want to go into 
Caen?” We poked our heads out of the 


~ 














‘trench, looked at each other, and said 


with some doubt: “Yes.” 

“Well, go ahead,” the colonel said. 
“But at your own risk.” Continuing that 
kind of talk is bad for morale so we 
climbed into our jeep and headed for a 
mile of highway under German shell and 
mortar fire. No one liked the idea too 
much, but we had been waiting four 
hours to go ahead. 

The jeep picked up speed. After the 
first quarter of a mile we relaxed—a 
little. 

Down the hill was Caen proper. We 
came to an area which had received part 
of the 2,000 tons of bombs dropped by 
the RAF two days before. It looked as 
if someone had picked up the whole 
area, dropped it, and then come along 
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with a gigantic finger and poked holes 
in the ground. White limestone dust cov- 
ered everything, even the leaves still re- 
maining on the shattered trees. Someone 


‘might have played a bad joke with dirt 


whitewash. We walked down the hill 
past the ruins of houses with their cur- 
tains flapping lifelessly from shattered 
windows. Parked beside a filling station 
with three leaning pumps was the re- 
mainder of a car. It looked like an over- 
size pepper shaker, there were so many 
holes in it. 

This street once had been the beautiful 
approach to Caen. Ancient trees lined 
both sides of the avenue. In peacetime it 
was called the “Rue de la Délivrande. 

The following day we were able to 
drive in from the west. There it was the 
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Caen and Vilna—The Difference Between Hitting Strength and Weakness 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C. B., C. B. E., D. S. O., British Army, Ret. 


Loondon—(By wireless)—The con- 
trast between the Caen and Vilna 
operations is striking. Tactically, the 
Caen operation closely approximates 
those of 1916-17, whereas the Vilna 
operation is pure 1944. Thus far, at 
Caen a gain of a mile a day has been 
a big leap. At Vilna, a 20-mile gain a 
day would now appear to be normal. 

The main reason for this difference 
is strategical. Though in Normandy 
room for action is restricted, in Poland 
it is plentiful. Around Caen the Ger- 
mans are strong enough to concentrate 
defensively if not as yet offensively. On 
the Vilna front they can do neither and 
should this continue to hold good, the 
war may be decided in the east long 
before Paris is occupied. 

Nevertheless, there is a subsidiary 
reason worth examining. It is tactical 
instead of strategical, and it revolves 
around one of two extremes—hitting 
at strength and hitting at weakness. 


Ever since the victory at Stalingrad: 


the Russians have proved themselves 
adept in hitting at weakness and no 
campaign illustrates this more clearly 
than the present one. It would now 
seem almost certain that the Germans 
expected the main Russian blow to fall 
south of the Pripet Marshes; therefore 
they concentrated their main forces be- 
tween Kovel and the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. But instead of striking at that 
front the Russians struck north of the 
Pripet Marshes—that is, at weakness— 
and the Germans are now moving forces 
from south of the Pripet River to the 
north in order to stay the Russian ad- 
vance. 

Though it appears unlikely that the 
Germans will succeed in holding, what 
may we next expect in case they do? 


The Russians will strike south of the 
Pripet Marshes because the front there 
will have been weakened. In short, the 
Russians are striking at weakness first 
and not at strength and the strategical 
situation facilitates their doing so. 

In Normandy we see the opposite 
tactics—hitting at strength. Caen, so I 
understand, was to have been occupied 
immediately after the initial landing. 
That it was not was due to the Germans’ 
rushing up the 2lst Panzer Division, 
which held fast to that city until it 
could be strongly garrisoned. Today it 
appears that most of Rommel’s Panzer 
divisions are in the Caen neighborhood. 


Why did Rommel hold fast to 
Caen? Because it was the hinge of his 
front—like a door which was locked at 
Cherbourg and which, since the loss of 
that port, has been swung back to around 
Lessay. It was vital for Rommel to hold 
this hinge for if it broke the door would 
have swung southwest. This would have 
meant greater disaster than if it were to 
swing southeast—that is, toward and not 
away from Paris and the Seine River. 

is does not mean that for Mont- 
gomery to open the door, the hinge had 
to be attacked. For after all, a door is 
normally opened by turning its handle 
or—should it be locked and should the 
hinge be strong—then by smashing its 
center. 

Unfortunately for Montgomery, there 
are no holes in the Normandy front. 
Should it be expedient to create one, the 
normal process is: (1) to hit hard in 
one direction in order to draw in the 
enemy’s reserves and so:compel him to 
weaken the rest of his front; (2) next, 
to select a soft spot on that front, strike 
at it like lightning, cut the front in 


half, and then roll up whichever half 
the Allies consider more important. 

I cannot help feeling that this is what 
Rommel fears and why he is keeping 
the bulk of his armor about Caen. Rom- 
mel is trying not only to protect his 
hinge but also to be in a position to 
take in any flank or central penetration 
on his front. 

The main difficulty in hitting strength 
is always the same. It is what in tactical 
jargon of today is called “building up.” 
The very term suggests delay. Obviously 
it is foolish to attack with insufficient 
means. But it should be equally obvious 
that the longer you take in building an 
attack, the more time you give your 
enemy to meet it. Surprise vanishes and 
surprise—be it never forgotten—is a 
greater multiplier of force or hitting 
power than are numbers themselves. 

In 1916-17 all battles were methodi- 
cally built up. All were followed by 
initial success, yet never by full ex- 
ploitation, because the building up was 
met by counterbuilding up which in 
turn led to temporary or prolonged 
stalemate. 

I don’t say that is going to happen in 
the present case because local condi- 
tions are unknown to me. Nevertheless 
I am somewhat shaken when I read 
that each new assault is preceded by 
the “heaviest barrage ever witnessed. 
These words awaken sad memories of 
long ago, when building up was the 
order of the day and knocking down 
a most costly process, especially in life 
and limb. 

The contrast between Caen and Vilna 


A 


is indeed striking. May it soon be 


stricken off; for though building up is 
pose safe, it does not - therefore 
ollow that it is always sound. 
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same old story of destruction on the out- 
skirts with damage tapering off as you 
reached the center of the city. 

All Caen civilians who wish are being 
evacuated to camps near the beaches. 
Many of-them since the invasion have 
lived in the Lycée Malherbe, the boys’ 
school in the center of the city run by 
priests of the Church of St. Etienne. For 
weeks families slept on straw on the 
floor. There was no water, no light. Put 
the Germans respected the asylum ot t::e 
church and didn't bother the people. Al 
in all, about 6,000 stayed here. 

It was a different story for those who 


chose to live in their homes. German re- 
strictions tightened when the Allies in- 
vaded. Then, following the big RAF 
bombing, SS troops ran wild through the 
town, beating civilians, breaking into 
stores and homes, and taking what they 
wanted. Liquor was their first demand. 


What Price Deliverance: The people 


cannot understand the reason for this ter- 
rific bombing that preceded the final at- 
tack. “We waited four years for you to 
come,” they say. “Then two days before 
you liberated us you bombed us.” There 
has been no count of civilian casualties 
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from this raid but preliminary estimates 
say that they may reach 2,000, maybe 
more. 

The military argument for this tre- 
mendous ‘attack is that the day after it 
was made the Germans began pulling 
men and equipment out of the Caen de- 
fenses. How many Germans would have 
defended the city and whether it would 
have been fought for house by house are 
questions that cannot be answered now. 
Many correspondents here have taken the 
line that such bombing is actually un- 
necessary, harmful to the Allied cause, 
and militarily useless. My belief is that 





The Turning Point: Nazis Steel Public for Defeats 


This is German propaganda. But it is propaganda directed at the German people, not at the Allies. On July 11, Lt. Gen. 
Kurt Dittmar made a radio speech to the German public. As a spokesman of the High Command he addressed the following 
solemn warning on the meaning of events in Russia. On the surface it may not sound too foreboding. That is because of the 
propaganda twists, including the assurances that defense will triumph in the end. But the Germans will read between the 


@ An event with which it has been necessary to reckon from 
the beginning of the invasion and with which we have in 
fact reckoned has finally come to pass.:The Soviets have 
launched an offensive on the greatest scale. 
@ We are now faced with the all-encompassing and unrelent- 
ing fact that we are forced to conduct defensive battles on the 
very greatest scale on three fronts. On every one of these three 
fronts we have to conduct these battles against considerable 
enemy superiority in manpower and material fighting strength. 
@ There can be no doubt that this situation has brought with 
it that moment for all of us—armed forces and people alike— 
which demands the highest degree of effort because it faces 
us with final decisions in a far more immediate sense and is 
no longer softened by the remoteness of warlike happenings. 
@ In this connection, our thoughts turn first to the central sec- 
tor of the eastern front. The names mentioned in the High 
Command communiqués of the last few days to describe the 
‘ geographical situation of the fighting—particularly those names 
amiliar to wide circles of the German people from the last 
war—have made the seriousness of the situation on the eastern 
front unambiguously clear. Baranowicze, Molodechno, Lida, 
and Vilna—all these places are no longer situated somewhere 
in the immeasurable vastness of eastern space, but geograph- 
ically and conceptually near enough to bring to our conscious- 
ness the threat which is so far undoybtedly inherent in the 
advance of the Bolshevik shock armies. 
2 @ The Soviets thus hit on a point which lacked powerful de- 
fensive strength to a high degree during the first few days of 
their offensive. Under existing circumstance, this was a con- 
tingency we could not have reckoned with beforehand. The 
central sector of the eastern front had, after all, been that 
area which during all the fluctuating turmoil of the past winter 
had proved itself a tower of strength in battle. The successful 
defensive battles on the lower Berezina and along the arterial 
road at Vitebsk had proved the steadfastness of the diyisions 
engaged in this region, as much as the suitability of the defen- 
sive measures developed there, which, in addition, were based 
on comparatively strongly fortified positions. 
@ For these reasons, it appeared justifiable to weaken the 
center of the front in favor of other—apparently more seri- 
ously menaced—sectors and, above all, create what had so 
often been bitterly lacking on the eastern front—strategic re- 
serves. 
@ Without being accused of premature conclusions, we may 
deduce from the current events that the Soviets have made 
very opposite use—for them—of the lack of defensive depth of 
the German forces in the central sector of the eastern front, 





lines. There they will find a confession that perhaps the game is up for the Reich (see page 27). 


exclusively German preserve. This fact and the results which 
it entails we must take into account with all the determination 


view must be categoric 


ficulties. The extension of fronts, together with the grave in- 
feriority of forces available for defense, will always bring about 
conditions under which initial successes by the enemy cannot 
easily be prevented. 


on restoring the situation which has been brought about by 
the deep Soviet penetration. Strongiivening of the front even 
on a major scale will be unavoidab 

goal, both to free forces of our own and in order to deny the 
enemy favorable starting points from which he might extend 
the deep penetration area sideways, particularly in a north- 
westerly and northerly direction along the Dvina and Niemen 
toward the Baltic. 


utmost exertions in view of the considerable strength of the 
Soviet assault armies fighting in: the penetration area. This 
applies even if we may assume that this attack, as every at- 
tac. 


of fighting strength 
man soil in a more direct sense than up to now. Even the ut- 
most exertion will be specially justified. 


which, in addition, bulges far out in an easterly direction. 
@ They resorted, in particular, to an unusually massive accu- 
mulation of air and armored formations—that is to say of those 
offensive arms which allow the most rapid surprise concen- | 
trations at decisive points. After severe fighting and numer- 
ous setbacks, the attacker achieved a number of gaps through 
which more armored and motorized formations penetrated 
deeply forward without regard to the parts of German posi- 
tions that were still holding. The pronounced inequality of 
strength, especially in the case of the larger Sonne the Soviet 
formations, afforded particularly favorable opportunities to 
advance, which, it must be admitted, were ruthlessly ex- 
ploited. 

@ The Soviet command has doubtless handled operations skill- 
fully and has adopted certain principles of warfare which, in 
their practical application, could hitherto be regarded as an 


that is required. 

@ It mi be in no way justified however to fall into a mood 

of resignation in view of this development by arguing, for in- 

stance, that events in the central sector of the eastern front 

generally imply a crisis of defense, in the face of the present- 

day resources at the digposa! of the strong attacker. Such a 
y 


contradicted. 
@ It is obvious that there are on the eastern front special dif- 


@ There can be no doubt that at present everything depends 


e if we are to achieve this 


@ It is unnecessary to stress that this task will require the 


, is subject to the law of culmination and gradual decline 
. Everything we do serves to protect Ger- 
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it is impossible to tell in the case of 
Caen. e fact remains that Caen has 


been liberated. 


6 

Another NEWSWEEK correspondent, Al 
Newman, arrived in Caen on Bastille 
Day, four days after Down’s visit. New- 
man sent this contrasting description of 
the town: : 


Before the cathedral, the Place du 
Lycée boiled with people. It took no sec- 
ond glance to tell that this wasn’t a Bas- 
tille Day celebration but a panicky, 
tearful throng of refugees waiting for 
trucks to carry them to Bayeux. The dim- 
ly lit nave of the cathedral was thickly 
spread with straw, and hundreds, looking 
grim, scared and hopeless, lay there. 

In the adjacent Lycée Malherbe, where 
more refugees huddléd, relief workers 
buzzed from group to group. There were 
French Wacs brought from England for 
just such emergencies and local civilian 
Red Cross workers. American civil affairs 
officers answered questions, took notes, 
and shepherded refugees into trucks, saw 
to meals and supervised burial of the 
dead in mass graves behind the Lycée. 

That was Caen’s Quatorze Jullict ob- 
servance. 


Drang Nach Westen 
Junkers Fawn Over Slave Workers 
to Evade Wrath of Onrushing Reds 


For the first time in this war an Allied 
army drove on to what the Nazis called 
the “sacred” soil of the Reich itself. The 
army was the one the Germans feared 
most, the Red Army, and t}® threatened 
part of Germany was the province they 
held dearest, East Prussia. In the short 
space of three years, Hitler’s Drang Nach 
Osten had become:Stalin’s Drang Nach 
Westen. And since the Drang Nach Ost- 
en represented the traditional push of 


the Germanic peoples to the east, it 


was well within the range of historical 
possibility that the Drang Nach West- 
en presaged a new drive of the Slavic 
races to the west. ; 

As the Germans girded themselves 
for the invasion of Prussia, still more 
sectors of the long front flared into 
action: , 
@ The Russians, according to Berlin, 
launched their long-expected offensive 
along the Galician front, between Luck, 
42 miles southeast of Kovel in Southern 
Poland, and Tarnopol.* The ‘immediate 
objective was Lwéw, from which the Rus- 
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The Red Army drive on East Prussia (dotted line shows 
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sians could drive westward into Central 
Europe. 

@ Farther north, Marshal Konstantin K. 
Rokossovsky’s First White Russian Army 
burst through the Pripet Marshes after 
capturing Pinsk, which the Germans ad- 
mitted evacuating on July 14, and headed 
for Brest Litovsk. The northern wing of 
the First drove westward from Barano- 
wicze. é; ; 

@ Two Soviet Baltic armies menaced the 
German. Heeresgruppe Nord (Army 
Group, North). On July 11, the Second 
Baltic Army under the 51-year-old 
Ukrainian hero of, the Stalingrad and 
Crimean campaigns, Gen. Andrei I. Yere- 
menko, opened a new offensive along a 
93-mile front west of -Velikiye Luki, 
aimed at Riga, capital of Latvia. It 
was supported by Gen. Ivan C. Bagra- 
mian’s First Baltic Army, which had al- 
ready begun to circle Dvinsk from the 
north and south in a drive westward to 
the Baltic Sea. 


To “Sacred” Soil; But the most vital 
battles of all took place on the central 
front, where the Red Army inexorably 
headed for East Prussia. There were two 
main drives against the German province. 
One came from the direction of Grodno, 
an important Nazi defense bastion, which 
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section annexed in 1939) overshadows the rest of the front 
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Japanese Attacks About 
to Be Launched 


Direction of Recent Jap 
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Newsweek—Correll 
China Battle: The map, above, specially prepared for NEwswEEX gives one of 
the first completely detailed pictures of the location and character of the war in 
China, where the Japs last week again attacked Hengyang. 
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the Russians captured on July 16. This 
drive was headed straight for the Suwalki 
triangle annexed to East Prussia in 1939 
after Poland had collapsed. The other 
took the form of a plunge across the 
Niemen River on a front many miles 
wide, centered around the town of Alytus. 
As both offensives rolled onward, war was 
brought to the German homeland for the 
first time in 30 years. 


Tannenberg and Hindenburg: The 
last time war'came to East Prussia was in 
August 1914. Then two Russian armies 
smashed into the Junker stronghold and 
a shock went through the Reich from one 
end to the other. One army, under the 
command of Gen. Alexander Samsonoff, 
invaded East Prussia from the southeast 
—through the marshes, sand, and forests 
north of Warsaw. The other, under Gen. 
Pavel K. Rennenkampf, struck in the di- 
rection of the present Red drives—across 
the eastern frontier and through the In- 
sterburg Gap. 

The battle that followed was won by 
the sheer generalship of three men—Hin- 
denburg and Ludendorff, who were sent 
to take command, and Hoffman, who 
was already on the scene as senior staff 
officer of the German Eighth Army. 

First, the Eighth Army lured Sam- 
sonoff’s force into an untenable position, 
surrounded it, and cut it into pieces. 
That was the Battle of Tannenberg, prob- 
ably the most brilliant German victory of 
the last war. (Hindenburg was buried 
under a great memorial at Tannenberg in 
1935). Next the Eighth swung north and 
trapped Rennenkampf’s army in the Ma- 
surian Lake district. The Russians never 
again seriously threatened German soil. 

As 1914 proved, the terrain in East 
Prussia gives the defenders considerable 
advantages. The Masurian Lakes, more 
than 1,200 of them, shield the eastern 
and southern borders. The Nazis have 
been building defenses in depth along 
these borders for the last ten months, 
particularly in the lakes region. 


Kant and Napoleon: East Prussia has 
long represented the essence of German- 
ism. The Teutonic Knights wrested the 
province from its original inhabitants 
and the spirit of those strange cru- 
saders still haunts the countryside, par- 
ticularly in such ancient towns as Marien- 
burg. The intense nationalism of the 
East Prussians is characteristic of a bor- 
der region where the dominant race has 
intermarried with the conquered peoples. 
In this case the Germans are mixed with 
Slavs and some Poles and Lithuanians. 

Germans entering East Prussia some- 
times stop, breathe deeply, and remark 
on the difference in the air. Actually, the 
province has the same general character 
as the rest of the North German plain. 
The coast is lined with dunes and bor- 
dered by two large lagoons, the Kurisches 
Haff and the Frisches Haff. Farther in- 
land, the country is well adapted to agri- 
culture and the breeding of horses. Pine 
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woods and lakes’ give it a sort of Finnish 
gloom and add to the medieval atmos- 
phere. The only city of importance is 
K@nigsberg, the first capital of the king- 
dom of Prussia and home of the philoso-, 
pher Kant. Tilsit, on the Niemen River, 
was the scene of the famous meeting in 
1807 between Napoleon and Czar Alex- 
ander I which took place on a raft in the 
middle of the stream. 
How the news of the approaching Rus- 
sian invasion was received in this perfect 
German province was described in the fol- 


. lowing cable from. NEwsweex’s Stock- 


holm correspondent: 


The Wheel Spins: The scene is one of 
well-controlled anxiety on the part of the 
Junkers and seeming indifference on the 
part of the population, says a traveler 
who was in Konigsberg four days ago. On 
the surface the calm is so complete that 
the famous gambling casino at Zoppot 
near Danzig keeps open for business as 
usual; the only difference is that the maxi- 
mum stake at roulette has been raised 
from 5 to 10 marks. From the look of 
things, the: sort of people gambling at 
Zoppot are a curious. mixture of war 
profiteers, Nazi moguls, and quislings, 
all worrying more about systems to beat 
the roulette wheel than about the Soviet 
invasion. : 

East Prussia is the breeding place of 
the Junkers and this upper crust of the 
population, realizing it stands to lose 
everything if the Russians overrun the 
place, is exhorting for-a last-stand fight. 
Some 10,000 Junker families have estates 
in East Prussia and they have reasons of 
their own to fear the Russians—when the 
Nazis roped in millions of Russians, Poles, 
and Baltic peoples, turning them into 
slaves, the Junkers pounced on this slave 
labor, forcing out of them the maximum 
effort for the minimum pay. 

-In view of the present situation, the 
Junkers are quietly getting rid of all their 
Polish and Russian estate workers or try- 
ing to get them on their side by raising 
their pay and shortening their hours. 
They are also getting rid of superfluous 
servants and foo Estates normally 
having dozens of servants now get along 
with two or three and keep only one or 
two carriage horses. 

The rest of the people seem more con- 
cerned with the quarrels they have been 
keeping up with bombed-out Hamburgers 
and Berliners and others from the west- 
ern part of the Reich, than with the dan- 
ger from the Russians. They are regis- 
tering unmistakable relief now that, some 
of these troublesome refugees are being 
moved back west. Several hundred thou- 
sand bombed-out people had been 


. brought to the Kénigsberg area, 100,000 


alone Hamburg refugees. Because of the 
Russian advance they are now being 
told to move back into Germany again. 

Refugees who cannot be moved for 
lack of transport are being given quick 
courses in partisan warfare against the 
day the Russians come. 








A time-exposure shot shows the odd leaping motion of the robot bomb 


Away From the Blastards 


“We may have to put up with quite 
a bit of it yet, despite everything that our 
airmen and our armies can do to defeat 
it.” Herbert Morrison, British Minister 
of Home Security, thus snuffed out any 
premature optimism when night attacks 
by robot bombs slackened and almost 
stopped last week in London and other 
parts of Southern England. But “blas- 
tards,” as Pierre Dupong, Prime Minister 
of Luxembourg, called them, were still 
coming by day. There was no guaran- 
tee that night attacks would not in- 
crease in tempo again. 


New Bombs: During daylight, Lon- 
doners noted a new technique in the 
flying-bomb attack. An increasing num- 
ber flew in from the east, indicating that 
they were launched not from the Pas- 
de-Calais area, but from points along 
the Belgian coast, 150 miles from Lon- 
don. Some came in on a long, slow, 
silent glide instead of cutting their 
engines suddenly and going into a 
steep dive, as all had previously done. 
Others circled over the targets before 
falling. 

The disclosure that some of the robots 
had hit the Allied beachhead in Norman- 
dy indicated that the mechanism still was 
not perfected. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er declared he believed these bombs were 
aimed not at the troops but at England. 
Actually, the engines were almost toylike, 
even simpler than first reported: They 
combined a grill with shuttered inlets (for 
air intake) and an inner tube where 


sprayed gasoline mixed with the air. The 
ting explosion closed the shutters 
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Associated Press 


and forced the gas out in a violent rush 
from the rear, impelling the flying bomb 
forward in leaping motion. One draw- 
back to this simple engine was the fact 
that it took excessive amounts of gaso- 
line to operate it. 


New Shelter: A few nights of uninter- 
rupted sleep soothed edgy Londoners, but 
they still poured out of the capital. After 
a month of attack, 150,000 women and 
children had left and 15,000 more de- 
poms each day. They were assigned to 

illets in Central England and even in the 
restricted areas of the Welsh and English 
coast. When some residents of the “safe 
areas’ in York and Worcester refused 
to take in London slum women and 
children, billeting officers forced them to 
comply. - 

In London itself, the government 
opened the first of its new shelters. A 
NEWSWEEK correspondent watched weary 
citizens descend into its comforting 
depth: 

“From surrounding tube stations came 
men, women, and children—5,800 strong. 
Their destination was 192 steps down 
from a platform already underground, 
and when they got there they would be 
100 feet beneath the earth. They came in 
little knots carrying shabby brown suit- 
cases scuffed at the edges or form- 
less bundles of blankets and _ pillows. 
Mostly they were very old people, and 
very poor. 

“One thin old woman in an ankle-. 
length silk-print dress described the won- 
ders of the new shelter. ‘It’s airy and 
clear,’ she said, ‘and they’ve got a place 
for the men to wash up ane shave.’ A 
civil-defense worker on the scene ex- 
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WAR TIDES 





Prize of the Marianas: Guam Important to Our Strategy. 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


With the occupation of Saipan, 
12% miles long, we now possess, for the 
first time since we began Central Pacific 
operations, a sizable land mass from 
which all types of planes, including our 
heaviest bombers, can be used. This is 
most important, for while we have occu- 
pied several atolls capable of holdin 
many floating craft, few have had lan 
strips which could handle the number 
of land-based aircraft we need to use. 
And as we move westward and the 
power of Jap defenses increases, the 
need becomes greater for facilities 
where land-based aid can function in 
cooperation with carrier-based planes. 

The occupation of Saipan is, however, 
only the first move in the Marianas cam- 
paign. By this is meant the capture of 
such islands in the entire group as can 
serve our purposes. These purposes are 
to secure (1) sufficient area for land- 
based air to function efficiently and (2) 
sufficient protected sea areas to carry 
on adequately the multifarious needs 
attendant upon the movements of 
troops, supplies, and naval craft. 

The only important islands for us to 
consider are Saipan, Tinian, Rota, and 
Guam. The chain of islands stretching 
north from this group, through the 
rest of the Marianas, the Volcano Is- 
lands, the Bonins, and on to Japan have 
only a nuisance value now. 








Saipan fulfills condition 1 but its 
‘sea facilities are poor. The enclosed 
harbor on the northwest side of the 
island is only 1 mile by % mile. Ships 
drawing over 21 feet cannot use it. 
Thus, while it is useful for small craft 
like PT. boats, submarines, and de- 
stroyers, it is not feasible for transports 
and large naval craft. Tinian and Rota, 
each about 11 miles long, are useful for 
land-based planes but they have no 
harbors at all. 

Guam, however, 26 miles long 
and 4 to 8 miles wide—twice the size 
of Saipan—is the priz- island of the 
group. The Four Power Treaty in 1922 
practically demilitarized it, and when 
Japan forced us into war it fell an e: 
prey. As a point of fact, however, wi 
sea and air control in our, hands, Guam 
could be made into a position which, 
while not as impregnable as Truk, 
would still be very strong. While the 
sea area of the harbor of Apra is lim- 
ited for ships drawing 35 feet of water 
to some 2 miles by 1 it is still useful 
for present purposes, and with improve- 
ments could be turned into a deep- 
water area greater than the harbor be- 
hind the breakwater at Gibraltar or 
that of Sevastopol and comparable 
to Cherbourg. 

Strategically the Marianas occupy a 


key position. They are on the direct 
samen tae from the Hawaiian Islands 
to the Philippines, which passes through 
Kwajalein and Eniwetok. They are 
1,250 miles from the southem tip of 


Luzon, 1,200 miles from the Nansei } 


Shoto Islands where the Japs have 
strong naval bases, 1,250 miles from 
Tokyo and 730 miles from the Bonins. 
MacArthur and his forces around Biak 
and Geelvink Bay are about 1,025 
miles to the southwest. The capture of 
Guam would enable us to move in many 
directions. And our stren in the 
Central and Southwest Pacific has been 
built up to a point where island hopping 
per se has become a subsidiary to op- 
erations directed at main objectives, 
these being the Philippines, China, and 
Japan. 

The attack on Guam can follow the 
regular procedure with this advantage 
over the Saipan operation—bombers and 
fighters based on Saipan should play an 
important role, with PT boats operating 


- from that island to cut off Jap sea 


escape routes. If the air bases on Rota 
and Tinian are neutralized, it is difficult 


to see where much Jap air aid can origi-. 


nate except from Yap, 450 miles dis- 
tant, which we ought to be able to han- 
dle. The Japs should be in no position 
to attempt any sort of fleet action, 
though they can use submarines. 














plained further: ‘It’s a good place. It’s 
got real sit-down lavatories.’ 

“There was no excitement among these 
people hurrying toward the entrance but 


there was a sense of urgency. Below, they 
found a network of big tunnels freshly 

ainted, lines of double-tiered steel 
exc and eight separate canteens. Bft 
best of all, they would hear no trains and 
they would breathe fresh air.” 


Order of Execution 


The Japanese once again demonstrated 
they were one up on anyone else in wag- 
ing war by terrible threat. The Singapore 
radio last week broadcast a report that 
“any Allied airman who falls or bails out 
over Japan will be executed. This is the 
order of the day.” 

Previously, the Japs had boasted that 
they had executed survivors of the Doo- 
little raid on Tokyo. This time, it was not 
clear from the somewhat confused broad- 
cast whether or not they had taken alive 
any of the crewmen who took part in the 
recent Superfortress attacks on Japan. 
Only two of the B-29s had so far been 

. lost to enemy action—both in the initial 
assault. Companion planes saw Jap anti- 
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aircraft shells hit at least one; it went to 
earth with all four engines aflame. How- 
ever, there have been no other reports 
of the capture of B-29 crewmen. 


Blimps Abroad 


Colonel Blimps furnished three stories 
from Normandy last week: 
€ A British Army driver, trying to pass 
a slow line of traffic, swung ahead of a 
crawling jeep, then drew up short when 
he heard a bellow of hurt pride immedi- 
ately behind. There in the jeep sat a 
portly British brigadier, red tabs and all. 
“I call that bloody rude,” he sputtered. 
“Can’t you see my flag? Do you always 
pass commanders like that?” The driver 
fell behind and murmured: “Aye. . . And 
I thought this was liberated Normandy.” 
@ Another officer, late of the Indian 
Army, was examining a captured Ger- 
man rifle. “It’s a pity,” he sighed. “You 
know, you could get two wives and an 
acre of ground for this on the North- 
west Frontier.” 
@ This officer had come out of retirement 
to do his bit in this war as an intelli- 
gence officer. He received a report on a 
German prisoner who bore a shoulder 


flash with the letters “A.H.” Puzzled, he 
took it to a group of newspapermen and 
asked: “I wonder if you chaps could help 
me. What is all this ‘A. H.’ business any- 
way?” Someone explained that the letters 
probably stood for “Adolf Hitler.” “Ah 
yes,” said the colonel, twisting his mus- 
tache and looking at the sky. “Ah yes 
.. . the enemy.” 


Smash at Munich 


The clouds hung thick and heavy over 
Munich. From far above them came the 
dreaded drone of four-engine bombers. 
Down through the clotds went streams 
of bombs, guided to the city by the flares 
and marker bombs of the Pathfinders— 
special planes equipped with mechanisms 
for detecting targets in any kind of 
weather. ‘ 

That happened four times in four days. 
Each time about 1,000 Fortresses and 
Liberators dumped something like 2,000 
tons of bombs on Munich. Each time the 
German High Command reported the as- 
sault as a “terror raid”—sure evidence that 
the heart of the city had been smashed. 
By the end of the four attacks Munich, 
birthplace of Nazism and a oper of art 

ff 








Why the grass is greener on the other side of the fence 


HERE’S NO denying that the 
ai side of this fence looks 
more inviting. 

But you can easily remedy that— 
simply by creating a fragrant-cool 
Four Roses Mint Julep of your own! 

Here’s all you have to do to 
achieve this frosty midsummer tri- 
umph... 


Take a few sprigs of fresh, tender 
young mint. Cover with powdered sugar 
and enough water to dissolve sugar. 


Crush the mint (or just stir it, if you 
prefer). Place the mixture in bottom of 
tall glass and fill with shaved ice. Then 
pour in Four Roses until the glass is 
brimming. Garnish with mint and let 
stand till the frost forms thick. 


Just one thing more: Although 
Four Roses, as any Julep-lover will 
tell you, is the Julep whiskey, this 
superlative whiskey isn’t so plenti- 
ful today as it was before the war. 
So, if you can’t get Four Roses the 


first time you ask for it, please be 
patient and remember we're doing 
our best to allot the available supply 
so everybody will have a fair share. 


FOUR ROSES 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


THAT 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frankfort 
Distillers Corporation, New York City. 














Fast-falling shadow . . . and fast-twirling 
figures of the village dance. Festive 
laughter fills the twilight, and, through 
it all, the singing rhapsody of the music! 
How fortunate are those to whom the 
blessing of good music is a familiar ex- 
perience. That good fortune is a double 
felicity when the Capehart or the Farns- 
worth is music’s medium . . . for theirs is 
a supreme interpretation of the full rich- 
ness of the world’s great compositions. 


An interpretation of Liszt's ‘‘Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1,"° painted 
by Robert Riggs for the Capebart Collection. Merrymaking villagers 
are celebrating the harvest with a whirling ‘Czardas.’ Mr. Riggs, a 
noted American artist, is represented in many of the leading museums. 


War’s needs now demand vital Radar 
and electronic instruments produced by 


‘the Farnsworth Television & Radio Cor- 


poration. With the return of peace, how- 
ever, you will welcome a new Capehart 
or new Farnsworth into your own home. 
Many of these matchless radios and 
phonograph-radios will bring the glorious 
reception to be found with FM. And one 
day, with television, others will open 
windows to a whole new world. 


CAPEHART 


Tek 


FARNSWORTH 


§.W. AYER & SON 


TELEVISION & 


Kado - 


Your choice can range tomorrow 
across a wide array of cabinet styles.and 
sizes. And you may be confident that in 
each field your Capehart or Farnsworth 
will express a quality finest at its cost. 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corpora- 
tion, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


Portfolios of reproductions of paintings in the Cape- 
hart Collection v:ay be secured at nominal cost from 
your Capcehart dealer, or you may write direct to 
Capehart Division, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


INVEST IN VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS 


FARNSWORTH 
TA, 


RADIO 


CORPORATION 
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and music, must have been badly scarred. 


The Germans gave few details but they 
were bad enough: The great Deutsches 
Museum, with its collections showing me- 
chanical progress, the Glyptothek and its 
ancient sculptures, and the Bavarian Na- 
tional Museum—all were wiped out. 


Jour de Gloire 


On Bastille Day—French symbol of rev- 
olution and national glory—the patriots 
ot France fought with unflagging sacri- 
fice to help the Allies by resistance from 
within. Wary of added vigilance among 
Gestapo and Vichy militiamen, the 
people celebrated circumspectly. Already 
Vichy had moved to counteract new 
sabotage by making July 14 a holiday. 
But the tide of hope, swollen by the joy 
ot liberation in Normandy and by Ger- 
man-Vichy fear in Paris, rose throughout 
France. 


© In the capital, the Germans had under- 


taken preliminary evacuation of Nazi 
civil servants and of files of the Gestapo, 
the Tedt construction organization, and 
the Economic Control Services, moving 
them to Nancy, near the German border. 
Life in Paris slowed to almost a complete 
stop; Parisians were sealed off by a ban 
on telephone communications and travel. 
In Neutral capitals, the uneasy Vichy 
French circulated the first suggestions 
that Paris be declared an open city. 
€ In the rest of France, the methodical 
attacks of the French guerrillas contin- 
ued to harass the Germans. With the aid 
of British and American agents dropped 
by parachute, the underground slashed 
the Nazi supply lines to Normandy and 
the railroads of Central and Southern 
France, then turned their attention to 
new targets—the ‘canals of Eastern 
France that join with those of the Reich 
and now carry traffic shunted from 
blocked railroads. 
€ The importance that the Germans give 
to the partisan campaign was emphasized 
by an account last week of a vicious mass 
reprisal in Oradour-sur-Glane, a little vil- 
lage at the edge of the Limousin Moun- 
tains in Central France. There, on June 
‘ 10, an SS detachment executed all but 
eight of 800 inhabitants. Oradour’s men 
were machine-gunned in groups of 
twenty, and its women and children were 
locked in a church that burned down 
when the Germans set fire to the village. 
But the massacre of Oradour-sur- 
Glane was a grisly mistake. The Nazis, 
by their own admission, had intended 
to destroy Oradour-sur-Vayres, a guer- 
rilla center, 16 miles away. 
€ Nazi executions brought strong re- 
action from the Allies. While Berlin 
announced daily the “annihilation of 
terrorists,” General Eisenhower served 
notice that he would not accept the 
German label given to French patriots. 
The patriots; said Eisenhower, were not 
“francs-tireurs” (irregulars not subject 
to international law governing combat- 
ants) but “an integral part of the Allied 








Expeditionary Force . . . The Supreme 
Commander is determined that every 
effort shall be made to trace the authors 
of .any atrocities committed against 
members of forces under his command 
. . . The guilty will be brought to swift 


_ justice.” 


In order to lend Weight to Eisenhower's 
announcement, the French Committee 
of National Liberation may ask all the 
United Nations to join with it in a joint 
declaration threatening retribution against 
any German officer who fails to treat 
members of the French Forces of the In- 
terior as regular soldiers. Such a measure 
might impress non-Nazi officers. 


Bloody Saipan 


Vice Admiral Chuichi Nagumo lived 
by the sword. He commanded the Jap- 
anese aircraft carriers from which the 
planes took off for the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Six months later at the Battle 
of Midway, he headed the Jap Fleet that 
went down in disastrous defeat. Last 
week it was revealed that Nagumo had 
died by the sword—but on land. The 
Americans killed him in battle on Saipan 
Island, along with Rear Admiral Yano. 

Jap casualties on Saipan may have 
been 99 per cent of the forces engaged. 
Originally, the garrison was around 20,- 
000. The Americans captured 1,000 of 
these and buried nearly 16,000. The 
rest are probably dead. But American 
casualties also ran high. Out of three 
divisions, with a nominal strength of 
45,000 men, 15,053 were killed, wound- 
ed, or missing—about one third, of which 
2,359 were dead. 
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Reaching for Guam 


In Pre-Invasion Attack, Navy Hits 
at First Jap-Held American Island 


As the American amphibious forces 
fight their way across the Pacific, the 
amount of preliminary pounding by 
bomb and shell against Jap island strong- 
holds increases with each assault. For ex- 
ample, Tarawa was shelled and bombed 
for only four hours before the Marines 
landed. At Kwajalein and Eniwetok, this 
intensive preliminary sea-air softening-up 
process was extended to 36 hours. Saipan 
was hit by planes for four days and 
shelled for one before the landings took 
place. 

By this week a new record had been 
set at Guam. Warships began to shell it 
intensively on July 8, and rocket planes 
and bombers opened daily attack four 
days earlier. It was such a concentration 
of fire that it could mean only one thing: 
The landing boats filled with troops to 
reconquer Guam could not be very far 
behind. 


No Salute: Guam, biggest island be- 
tween Hawaii and the Philippines, was 
the first of the so-called South Sea 
Islands visited by a white man: Magel- 
lan called there in 1521. It fell into 
American hands in 1898 as an extra plum 
from the Spanish-American War. The 
story goes that the U.S.S. Charleston 
fired a few shots to let the Spanish gov- 
ernors know there was a war on. The 
Spanish commander rushed out in a 
small boat to apologize for having no am- 





Close fighting, such as the process of blasting Japs out of foxholes, 
accounts for heavy American casualties on Saipan 
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munition with which to return 
the salute. The Americans re- 
plied: “Never mind the salute, 
were taking over for good.” 

Under United States occupa- 
tion, with Navy officers as gov-. 
ernors, Guam was never made 
into a modem base. The Navy 
wished to make it a submarine 
and air-listening post, but Con- 
gress vefused funds. Finally, in 
February 1941, it appropriated 
$4,700,000 for improving the 
harbor and building bombproof 
shelters. Work had _ scarcely 
begun when the Japanese at- 
tacked. The Americans held out 
until Dec. 12. Then the island 
fell, the first American posses- 
sion lost to the Japanese. 

The Navy did not attack 
Guam until more than two years 
later. On Feb. 22, carrier-based 
- planes bombed it for the first 
time, hitting a big runway the 
Japs had built on what was once 
the Marines’ athletic field. Two 
raids by land-based planes fol- 
lowed in April and May. 


Volcanic Footprint: The 
southernmost, largest, and most 
populous of the Marianas, 
Guam looks like a misshapen 
footprint pointing south. It is a 
volcanic island framed in coral, with the 
northern part, or heel, forming a plateau 
from 200 to 500 feet high and the south- 
ern part hilly with small streams running 
through the impenetrable jungles. In the 
clearings, corn, sugar cane, rice, vege- 
tables, and tropical fruits flourish in the 
rich soil. Coconut trees and bananas grow 
wild. The island is not plagued by tropi- 
cal diseases or dangerous reptiles but it 
has more than its share of scorpions, cen- 
tipedes, flies, and mosquitoes. 

Guam has natural defenses. Coral 
reefs run almost all the way around the 
island; and where there is no coral, on 
Re caters ot, 5 
out ship bottoms and gives no bite’ 
anchors. There, too, steep, jagged lava 
cliffs line the shore. Inland, the j 
slow down fighting and the heights 
superb’ defensive positions. 

Coral chokes the inner edges of the 
best harbor, Port Apra. For devel- 
opment as an an outer 3-mile 
sea wall should be built on top of a coral 
reef awash at low tide. Such a break- 
water would enable ships to enter the 
harbor even when ‘a a typhoon 
builds up heavy westerly swells (see Ad- 
miral Pratt's War Tides). 

On the southern side of the harbor lies 
the Orote Peninsula, site of a J 
airfield. Another airstrip is located near 

_Agaiia, the onetime capital, 10 miles 
north along the coast. 


Chamorro Crime: In __ peacetime 
Guam’s native population numbered 
21,496 Chamorros, likeable, lazy people 











Newsweek—DeMoreland 
Guam receives an unprecedented pre-invasion softening 


whose crime record one year was three 
arrests for speeding and one for boot- 
legging. They lived in the towns and vil- 
lages and went out every morning in 
carabao-drawn carts to their acre or two 
of farmland. 

Agajia, the biggest town (pop. 10,000), 
still shows signs of centuries 
Spanish rule; for example, the houses are 
built flush against the narrow streets in 
Spanish style. Many dwe are lime- 
stone; but most are frame, whitewashed 
or weathered a silvery gray, with iron or 
thatched roofs. The natives built their 
houses on stilts, Philippine fashion. 
government buildings, away from 
center of town, face on lush tropical ger 
dens with old Spanish walls. Agafia 
a handful of stores, but no si 
undertakers (the Naval Hospital did 
embalming), and had no hotel until 
American built one for Clipper 
gers. : 


Out, Please 


Defeat came home to roost in the Navy 
Ministry in Tokyo last week. 
Shigetaro Shimada was replaced as N: 
Minister by Admiral Nackuni Nomura. 
Presumably he was ousted because of 
the defeat inflicted on a Jap 


Washington—is a little known officer 
who served in Germany for years. 









. Worth a Regiment 


Brig. Gen. Theodore Roose- 
elt fahtingest of Teddy's sons, 
died of a heart attack last week 
in a captured German truck 
which had been converted into 
a feld headquarters in Nor- 
mandy. Kenneth. Crawford, 
NEWSWEEK war correspondent 
who was in the first invasion 
rie? _ General Roosevelt, 
sends the following story of 
Teddy Junior's last proud days 
of combat. 


General Roosevelt deserved to 
die in action against the enemy, 
as he would have wanted it. On 
D Day he landed leading units 
of the Fourth Division in the 
first wave. From my own boat I 
had a chance to watch him. He 
<ah x ign ekieg wick and 
with a heavy i ick and 
then stood exposed to enemy fire 
urging his men to the safety of a 
retaining wall over a wide ex- 
panse of the northernmost Amer- 
ican beach. 

When the initial waves were 
ashore, Roosevelt took up his 
place behind a high point in the 
retaining wall on the beach side 
and set up headquarters. 

At first the headquarters consisted of 
Roosevelt, his aide “Stevey” and three 
GI’s manning a portable radio outfit that 
didn’t function properly until midmorn- 
ing. Roosevelt’s first concern was to find 
out where his men had landed. 

By fixing the location of a village 
church behind the retaining wall he de- 
cided his force was about 800 yards south 
of the place it was supposed to land. 
Next he gave orders for blowing two 
holes in the retaining wall south of the 
places originally marked in the invasion 
plans. This done, he marched up and 
down the beach, praising the engineers 
for fast demolition work, urging on lag- 
gard GI's and sending out runners for re- 
ports from battalion commanders. 
ber page day Pe weciae tirelessly 

earlessly, repeatedly exposing him- 
self to fire from German 88s. , 

A week after D Day I saw Roosevelt 
again at a front lin ition of the Fourth 
Division near This time he 
came in from the front with Stevey 
in a jeep and proudly displayed a bul- 
let hole in the center of his windshield. 
The shot had passed between him and 
his aide. 

Headquarters officers told me then that 
Roosevelt had been worth a regiment to 
them as a morale builder in outfit 
and the GI's said even more. One of my 
boatmates who had served through = 
slogging approach to Cherbourg 
this comment to make about him: “The 
damndest general I've ever seen. He 
isn’t scared of nothing.” 
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Right-Left Test for Democrats 
in Vice Presidential Contest 


Roosevelt’s ‘I Will Accept’ 
Made Selection of Running Mate 
New Deal-Old Line Issue 


To historians, the fourth-term nomina- 
tion of President Roosevelt was another 
milestone in the New Deal epoch. To the 
1,176 delegates to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago this week, 
it was a formality to be disposed of as 
speedily as protocol would permit, the 
quicker to reach the real business of the 
convention: the nomination of a Vice 
Presidential candidate. 

True, the actual balloting tor the Pres- 
idential nominee had its facets: Would 
the hundred or so fourth-term dissenters 
seated on the floor of the Chicago Sta- 
dium have a chance to protest by voting 
for Big Jim Farley or for Senator Byrd? 
Would either man allow his name to be 
presented in the face of the avalanche 
vote that was certain to overwhelm him? 
It either did, how many of the dissidents 
would actually stand up and be counted? 

But as Chairman Robert E. Hanne- 
gan’s opening gavel fell, these questions 
were overshadowed by a far more in- 
triguing one: Could the President’s sup- 
port of Henry A. Wallace again win the 
Vice Presidential nomination, as it had 
in 1940? Eight days earlier, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had precipitated the very situa- 
tion that confronted the convention. 


A Door Is Locked: The sun had come 
up hot and blazing on Tuesday, July 11. 
Around the huge circular table in the 
White House waiting room gathered 99 
correspondents to attend a Presidential 
press conference. The hour had been ad- 
vanced from 4 p.m. to the forenoon so 
that newsmen could attend a Liberty- 
ship christening in Baltimore in honor ot 
their late colleague, George R. Holmes, 
Washington bureau chief tor Internation- 
al News Service. 

For 40 long minutes the correspond- 
ents waited until they were finally ad- 
mitted to Mr. Roosevelt’s office. As they 
filed in. one of them playfully remarked 
to the President’s press secretary, Steve 
Early: “Well, who's going to ask the 
question today?” Early’s answer was the 
tipoff: “If I were you, nobody would ask 
it—you'll see why in a minute.” 

The President himself was cheertul 
and patient as the room filled. Coatless, 
wearing a white shirt, a bow tie, and 
seersucker trousers, he began by reading 


a memorandum on his conferences with 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle (see page 57). 
The minutes ticked off—for a Roosevelt 
press conference this one had all the ear- 
marks of a dud. There was a lull. Had 
anyone wished to ask that hardy peren- 
nial: “How about a fourth term?” Here 
was the chance. But no one did. The 
President himself broke the pause. The 
conference was not over; in fact, he re- 
marked, the doors had been locked so no 
one could leave. (Actually one exit had 
not been bolted, but the President’s re- 
mark caused an aide to lock it imme- 
diately. ) 

“Is this about your fourth-term inten- 
tions, Mr. President?” asked Bert An- 
drews of The New York Herald Tribune, 
one of the most persistent questioners on 
this point. “That is purely speculation,” 
Mr. Roosevelt answered, “but for once 
you are right.” Nobody said anything. 
The President smiled and added: “Did 
you hear that?” 


“A Good Soldier”: Mr. Roosevelt 
shuffled papers and began reading a let- 
ter from Chairman Hannegan which 
pointed out that the Chief Executive had 
a Bev gi majority” for renomination and 
se him to make known his position. 

en the President came to the words 


“clear majority,” he threw down the let- 
ter and reached for a cigarette before re- 
suming 

“Though his hands trembled,” John 
Hightower of AP wrote later, “the Presi- 
dent joked and said: ‘Unfortunately, it 
isn’t a Murad’—a brand which once 
stressed nonchalance in its advertising. 
After lighting his cigarette, he picked 
up the Tetters again and read on more 
calmly . . . When he had finished 
Hannegan’s letter, he explained that he 
had dictated his own last night and that 
it was rather hurried. Then he read it, 
obviously under a strain of some excite- 
ment. For once his normally well-paced 
and clear voice hit such a s and 
dropped so low that a reporter asked him 
to speak louder.” 

e President’s reply to Hannegan 
came immediately to the point: “If the 
convention should . . . nominate me for 
the Presidency, I shall accept. If the 
people elect me, I will serve.* Every one 
of our sons serving in this war has officers 
from whom he takes his orders. Such 
officers have superior officers. The Presi- 
dent is the Commander-in-Chief and he, 
too, has his superior officer—the people 
of the United States. 

“I would accept and serve, but IL 
would not run in the usual partisan, po- 
litical sense. But if the people comm 
me to continue in this office and in this 
war I have as little right to withdraw as 
the soldier has :to leave his post in the 
line . . . For myself, I do not want to 
run... All that is within me cries out 
tu go back to my home on the Hudson 
River . . . But as a good soldier, I re- 


*An inverted paraphrase of Gen. William T. Sher- 
man’s famous i sal to seek the Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1884. Sherman’s assertion: “‘I will not accept 





if nominated, and will not serve if elected.” 





Harris & Ewing 


The question for the Democratic convention: Would Wallace be with Roosevelt? 
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peat that I will accept and serve in this 
office, if I am so ordered by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of us all—the sovereign 
people of the United States.” 

So saying, the President laid down his 
letter. A moment later the 99 newsmen 
broke for the door. 


Strategy: Beyond its historical impor- 
tance the President’s letter was remark- 
able for its frank disclosure of campaign 
strategy. To the nation he gave notice 
that he was seeking reelection as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. (GOP leaders were 
quick to seize on this; GOP Chairman 
Herbert Brownell said: “Mr. Roosevelt is 
the first of $2 Presidents to claim that the 
title of Commander-in-Chief makes him 
a soldier.”) To the 1,176 delegates to the 
convention it carried this : Frank 
lin D. Roosevelt had accept 


he had declined to accept unless Wal- 
lace were chosen his running mate. 

This time, Mr. Roosevelt contented 
himself on the eve of the convention 
with an endorsement of Wallace written 
: =. sal — — 
ackson of Indiana, the permanent i 
man: “I personally would vote for his 
renomination if I were a delegate .. . 
At the same time, I do not wish to appear 
in any way as dictating to the convention. 
Obviously the convention must do the 
decitling.” 

Could the letter save Wallace? That 
was the question. Admittedly it lacked 
the authority it would have packed had 
not the President’s predens letter (to 
Hannegan) thrown the Vice i 
into an scramble, attended by a 
large field of candidates seeking the 

lace. The diverse character of 
the leading contenders and their back- 


snag or ch opposed to 1940 when. 
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Farley kept his two-term beliefs 


ers showed just how scattered the Demo- 
cratic lines. actually were below the 
level of the President: War Mobilizer 
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party, symbolized for the moment, as it 
were, by the Vice Presidency. If a Wal- 
lace, a Douglas, or a Sen. Claude Pepper 
of Florida were the nominee, the New 
Deal faction in the party would once 
more be triumphant. A compromise can- 
didate—a Rayburn, a Barkley, or a Byrnes 
—would avoid a clear-cut showdown, but 
would give the conservative elements at 
least a hope of regaining control eventual- 
ly. In short, the Vice Presidency fight 
might disclose how far or how little the 


arty had moved back toward center 
ein the left. we 
This Military Vote 

This week, as the second major politi- 
cal convention accented the for 


haste, both military and home fronts 
were busy implementing Public Law 
277—the so-called soldier-vote measure 
roviding overseas members of the armed 
ase attached services, and merchant 
marine with a Federal ballot on two 
conditions: (1) if their home states ap- 
proved such a ballot by July 15, and 
(2) if they did not receive by Oct. 1 the 
state ballots they had applied for. 


Federal ballot expired, only 


California, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 


















AND. Let that hard, sharp stuff get 
into the wrong places and it spells 
trouble. 


Certainly, what it can do to an auto- 
mobile is something pretty bad. 


That’s why General Motors engineers, 
intent on making more and better 
things for more people, fought for 
years to protect moving parts against 
sand and grit. 


One by one, they closed the avenues 
by which sand worked its way to vital 
points. They sealed the brakes. They 
sealed the wheel bearings. They sealed 
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GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
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KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
Buy More War Bonds 








Scand can spoil a lat of things 


new lease of trouble-free life. 


Now, war — a wat of machines. The 
job of protecting the thousands of 
parts in each of these machines 
jumped into a number one spot, and 
that’s where the engineers found how 
useful their work had been. 


They were able, right then, to seal 
vital parts of tanks and trucks against 
North African sandstorms, coral dust 
in the South Pacific, cutting silica in 
European beachheads. That sealing 
also kept out mud, water, snow. It cut 
precious, life-saving repair time. It 
helped, i in its — quiet way, to 
win our battles, 














Those trucks and tanks had the pro- 
tection they needed because a direct 
effort to improve the life of peace- 
time America built up a fund of ex- 
perience invaluable in wartime. 


Our country is rich in such reserves 
of useful knowledge simply because 
in our land, men work for, and get, 
fair rewards for their enterprise. 


This is the idea that helped make pre- 
war America great. It has proved ex- 
tremely useful in war, and it will pro- 
duce more and better things for more 
people in the greater America to 
come. 


Genera Morors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE . BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER e¢ FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH. e AC SPARK PLUG 
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Election Trends (No. 2): The Shift is Slight 
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troubles piled up. How could the mili- 
tary arm, serving as the main overseas 
channel of information, supply adequate 
campaign news without running smack 
into the soldier-vote-law ban on spread- 
ing “political argument or political prop- 
aganda of any kind designed or calcu- 
lated” to affect the election? 


. Campaign Fireworks: Mindful that 
any offender faced a $1,000 fine, a prison 
sentence or both, the War Department 
leaned over backward: (1) it ousted Col. 
Egbert White, head of the Mediterra- 
nean edition of the overseas Army daily 
Stars and Stripes, for favoring greater 
coverage of political news than the offi- 
cial Army News Service provided (NEws- 
WEEK, July 17); (2) it removed from its 
education courses half a dozen American 
history and economics texts containing 
statements of opinion about the Roose- 
velt Administration, and (3) it refused to 
= into Army-library circulation a num- 
r of “controversial” books, includin 
Charles A. Beard’s “The Republic” an 
“Yankee from Olympus,” a biography of 
Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Ho by Catherine D. Bowen. 
Promptly Sen. ‘Robert A. Taft, author 
of the propaganda-ban rider in the sol- 


dier-vote law, declared that such moves 
distorted the intent of his amendment 


and scheduled a conference with Army ~ 


officers. Republicans charged that in its 
reports abroad the Army News Service 
had underplayed the Dewey nomination 
and GOP comment on President Roose- 
velt’s decision to run. Magazine publish- 


‘ers complained that the list of periodicals. 


purchased for distribution at Army post 
exchanges had been pared to a mere 
eighteen—with such magazines as Har- 
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per’s, the Atlantic Monthly, andthe Amer- 
ican Mercury banned, again because of 
“controversial” material. 

The War‘ Department had a ready 
comeback. On the first accusation, it 
ee out that time lags in transmission 

ad prevented fullest coverage of the 
Dewey and Roosevelt stories, but that 
follow-ups had been adequate, even 
lengthy, considering the size. of Army 
publications overseas. On the second, it 
explained any serviceman could still buy 
or subscribe to any book or magazine he 
liked; that Army distribution of periodi- 
cals was based solely on their popularity 
as determined by soldier vote. 


Roosevelt Still Ahead 


Presented herewith is the second na- 
tional survey by the 118 newspaper po- 
litical experts who make up NEWSWEEK'S 
Election Trends panel. 


One month ago, before the Republi- 
can national convention in Chicago, 
NEWSWEEK asked .the members of its 
Election Trends panel this question: 
“How does your state now appear likely 
to vote for President.on Nov. 7?” Their 
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These 118 Political Experts Report Again 
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The following political experts are partici- 
pating in Newsweek's Election Trends panel. 
The result shown in each state is a composite 
view, and therefore cannot be directly at- 
tributed to any individual panel member. 


ARIZONA: Folsom Moore, Bisbee Review; Hanson R. Sisk, Nogales Daily 
Herald; Bill Turnbow, Phoenix Gazette. 

CALIFORNIA: Earl C. Behrens, San Francisco Chronicle; Walter P. Jones. 
McClatchy Newspapers; Kyle Palmer, Los Angeles Times. 

COLORADO: Jack Foster, Rocky Mountain News (Denver); Bruce Gustin, 
Denver Post; John M. O’Connell. Salida Daily Mail. 

CONNECTICUT: Moses Berkman, Hartford Times; Robert D. Byrnes. Hart- 
ford Courant; William J. Walsh, Bridgeport Post-Telegram. 

DELAWARE: Wright C. Dizer, Wilmington Sunday Star; Harry C. McSherry, 
a she| State News (Dover): Benjamin F. Simmons, Dover Re- 
publican. 


IDAHO: Vardis Fisher, Idaho Daily Statesman (Boise ); Nicholas Ifft, Poca-- 


tello Tribune; Burl C. Hagadone, Coeur d’Alene Press. - 


Chica: 

INDIANA: Eugene |. Cadou, International News Service (Indianapolis ); 
Maurice Early, {ndianapolis Star; F. A. Miller, South Bend Tribune. 

tOWA: C. C. Clifton, Des Moines Register; Ralph Leysen, Davenport Daily 
Times; J. S. Woodson, Sioux City Journal. 

KANSAS: Burt Doze, Wichita Eagle; Carl A. Rott, Winfield Courier; A. L. 
Shultz, Topeka State Joumal. 

KENTUCKY: Allan M. Trout, Louisville Courier Journal; Tom R. Under- 
wood, Lexington Herald; Tom Wallace, Louisville Times. 

MAINE: Sam E. Conner, Lewiston Evening Journal; Fred D. Jordan, Bangor 
News; Douglas Fosdick, Rumford Falls Times. 

MARYLAND: C. Neill Baylor, Hagerstown Herald; William L. Geppert, Cum- 
berland News; Oscar L. Morris. Salisbury Times. 

MASSACHUSETTS: M. E. Hennessy, Boston Globe; William E. Mullins, Bos- 
ton Herald; Lawrence K. Miller, Berkshire Eagle ( Pittsfield ). 

MICHIGAN: Hub M: George, Detroit Free Press; Guy H. Jenkins, Booth 
Newspapers; Frank Morrig, Detroit Times. 

MINNESOTA: M. W. Halloran, Minneapolis Star Journal; Gustaf-A! Nordin, 
Duluth Herald-News-Tribune; Robert Thompson, St. Paul Dispatch- 


missouri: Curtis A. Betts, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; George K. Wallace, 
Kansas City Star; H. J. Waters Jr., Columbia Daily Tribune. 

MONTANA: Louis F. Grill, Miles City Star; Ernest J. Immel, Great Falls 
Tribune; E. G. Leipheimer, Montaria Standard (Butte). 

NEBRASKA: Edgar Howard, Columbus Daily Telegram; Lome E. Kennedy, 


_ SOUTH DAKOTA: Ralph O. Hillgren, Sioux Falls Argus-Leader; Robert B. 


NEVADA: A. E. Cahlan, Las Vegas Review Journal; Joseph F. McDonald, © 


Nevada State Journal (Reno); Chris H. Sheerin, Elko Free Press. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: Fred H. Dobens, Nashua Telegraph; Oliver Jenkins, 
— Union-Leader; James M. Langley, Concord Monitor- 
atriot. 
NEW JERSEY: William A. Caldwell, Bergen Evening Record (Hackensack); 
ee Hamerslag, Newark Star-Ledger; George B. Shick, Trenton 
‘imes. 
NEW MEXICO: Will Harrison, Santa Fe New Mexican; H. P. Pickrell, Al- 
buquerque Journal; Will Robinson, Roswell Dispatch, 
NEW YORK: Don Bermingham, Buffalo Evening News; Fred Betts, Syracuse 
Herald-Joumal; Denis Tilden Lynch, New York Herald Tribune. 
NORTH DAKOTA: M. M. Oppegard, Grand Forks Herald; H. D. Paulson, 
Fargo Forum; Kenneth W. Simons, Bismarck Tribune. 

OWIO: Ralph J. Donaldson, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Elmer P. Fries, Colum- 
bus Dispatch; Herbert R. Mengert, Cincinnati Enquirer. 

OKLANOMA: Paul A. Bruner, Muskogee Phoenix and Times-Democrat; Ed- 
vee D. Burks, Tulsa World; Otis Sullivant, Oklahoma City Okla- 

an. 

OREGON: Harry N. Crain, Salem Capital Journal; Palmer Hoyt, Portland 
Oregonian; Ralph Watson, Oregon Journal (Portland). 

PENNSYLVANIA: C. W. Dressler, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; Charles G. Miller, 
Harrisburg Evening News; Thomas P. O’Neil, Philadelphia Record. 

RHODE ISLAND: G. Richmond Carpenter, Providence ‘Evening Bulletin; 
David M. Cameron, Providence Journal; Jack Burgess, Woonsocket Call 


Hipple, Pierre Cayital Journal; Rufus W. Hitchcock, Rapid City 


Joumal. 

TENNESSEE: Joseph T. Hatcher, Nashville Tennessean; Fred Hixson, Chat- 
tanooga Times; Malcolm J. Adams, Memphis Commercial 3 
UTAH: Darrell J. Greenwell, Ogden Standard-E iner; O. N. Malmquist, 
Salt Lake Tribune; Dan S. McQuarrie, Salt Lake Deseret News. 
VERMONT: Edward F. Crane, Burlington Free Press; Robert W. Mitchell, 

Rutland Herald; Howard C. Rice, Brattleboro Reformer. 
WASHINGTON: J. W. Gilbert®, Seattle Times; Ashley E. Holden, Spokane 
Spokesman-Review; Douglass Welch, Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
WEST VIRGINIA: Fred M. Case Jr., Charleston Mail; Thomas O’B. Flynn, 

Wheeling Intelligencer; Gilbert C. McKown, Martinsburg Journal. 
WISCONSIN: John Wyngaard, Green Bay Press-Gazette & Appleton Post- 
Crescent; William A. Norris, Milwaukee Sentinel; Victor I. Minahan, 
Green Bay Press-Gazette. 
WYOMING: Richard E. Evans, Casper Tribune-Herald; Emest H. Linford, 
Laramie Republi B ag;-Ted O’Melia, Northern Wyoming 


Arkansas, Floride, Georgie, Leuvisiena, Missis- 
Nerth Carolina, South Texes, and Virginia. 


Ralph E. McGill, Atlanta Constitution. Robert Glass, Lynchburg News 
and Advance. Hermann B. Deutsch, New Orleans Item. Walter C. 








Omaha World Herald; James E. Lawrence, Lincoln Star. Hornaday, Dallas Morning News. 








held a substantial edge at that time, with 
President Roosevelt receiving support in 
28 states which have a total electoral 
vote of ‘286 (20 more than necessary to 
reelect him). 

Following the nomination otf Gov. 


Thomas E. Dewey by the Republicans, - 


NEWSWEEK put the same question to the 
118 panel members again week. The 
intervening month showed a small net 
loss to the Democrats, although Mr. 
Roosevelt still held a cémmanding lead. 

Since the first Election Trends survey, 
tour states had shifted. They were: 

Connecticut: from doubtful but prob- 
ably Democratic, to toss-up. 

Idaho: from doubtful but probably 
Democratic, to doubtful but probably Re- 
publican. 

Minnesota: trom doubtful but prob- 
ably Republican, to doubtful but prob- 
ably Democratic. 

Wyoming: from doubtful but prob- 
ably tic, to doubtful but prob- 
ably Republican. ' 

In terms of electoral votes, the shift 
away from the Democrats amounted to 
15 (Connecticut 8, Idaho 4, Wyoming 
3); the shift to the Democrats, 11 (Min- 
nesota), or a net loss to the Democratic 


column of 4 electoral votes. Nevertheless, 


according to the composite view of the 
panel members, the American people, in 
their present frame of mind, apparently 
would give the President a fourth term 
by at least 282 electoral votes, 16 more 
than the required 266. 


Cause and Effect: The shifts were not 
without explanation. The solidifying ef- 
fect of the Republican convention and 
the nomination of the Dewey-Bricker 
ticket were noted by one or more panel 
members each in Connecticut, Idaho, 
and Wyoming. Likewise, it was pointed 
out that the Election Trends survey 
followed immediacely after the invasion 
of Europe by Allied forces, presumably 
bolstering the support accorded President 
Roosevelt as Commander-in-Chief under 
the impact of that historic event. 

In Minnesota, the causes cited for the 
shift to the Democratic column were: 
(1) the failure of the supporters of the 
former .Governor, Lt. Comdr. Harold 
Stassen, to win him a place on the ticket; 
and (2) the belief held by some Minne- 
sotans that Governor Dewey still must 





—$ 
sell himself to the farmers in that area. 
On a nationwide basis, the panel mem- 
bers believed that the GOP choice of 
Dewey for President and Bricker for 
Vice President had helped the Republican 
effort. This was particularly noted b 
members in the Midwest where Bricker’s 
popularity is greatest, and in the East 
where Dewey has been closely observed 
during his spectacular rise from district 
attorney to Governor of New York. 


Battleground: Like the previous sur- 
vey, the sampling last week showed that 
while the Democrats now have the edge, 
the election is likely to be close next 
November, with the Northeastern states 
providing the battleground. In the first 
survey only New York with its vital 47 
electoral votes was listed as a toss-up. 
Now its neighbor, Connecticut, has been 
placed in that category. 

The backbone of Democratic stren 
still is provided by the so-called So 
South and the Western states, although 
it is noteworthy that the Republicans 
show a gain in Idaho und Wyoming com- 





analyst for The Seattle Times and a member of .Newswxex’s 


Election 
and five days after he 
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The Republican campaign man- 
agers have chosen to make an issue of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s references to himself 
as Commander-in-Chief. Why he likes 
the title and why the Republicans wish 
to separate him from it are obvious. 
The issue may seem superficial. How- 
ever, in the form in which it has been 
raised, it leads directly to a larger ques- 
tion of central importance, one which 
may even be decisive in the campaign: 
the responsibilities vested in the Presi- 
dency. 

The duty of serving as Commander- 
in-Chief is the first specifically imposed 
upon the President by the Constitu- 

. tion. The scope of the power thus as- 
signed has never been completely de- 
fined. Undoubtedly it is very great. In 
time of war it may be virtually un- 
trammeled, so long as it is employed to 
save the nation or destroy the enemy. 
Mr. Roosevelt has used it liberally, al- 
though he has not stretched it to the 
limits set by Lincoln. 

However, the argument now brought 
forward by the Republicans is not over 
the outer realms of the President’s war 
powers. It goes to the core of his duties 
as Commander-in-Chief: His relation- 
ship to the military conduct of the war. 
It says, in effect, shat the President has 
little if any responsibility for the mili- 
tary conduct of the war—that the title 
of Commander-in-Chief is decorative 
and empty. Thus, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, it challenges the basic princi- 
ple of civilian control over the military. 

The Republican platform promises 
that there will be no “civilian inter- 
ference” with the military conduct of 

the war. Dewey, in his acceptance 
speech, said: “If there is civilian inter- 
ference, the new Administration will 
put a stop to it forthwith.” He lauded 
General Marshall and Admiral King 
and declared that a change in Admin- 
istration “will not involve any change 
in the military conduct of the war.” 

Of a kind with these comments is 

the passage in the Republican plat- 
form which says that “any treaty or 

agreement” with another nation or 
with “any association of nations” shall 
be made only with the roval of 
two-thirds of the Senate. This is an 
attack upon the President’s power to 
conduct foreign relations. The Su- 
preme Court—the old Supreme Court 
which severely restricted the power 
of the President, and indeed of the 
whole Federal government, in the 
domestic field—held in substance that 
in the realm of foreign relations the 
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The Commander-In-Chief Issue 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


President’s authority is limited only 
by the express provisions of the Con- 
stitution: chiefly the Senate’s power 
to ratify treaties and con diplo- 
matic and consular appointments. Ad- 
mittedly the difference between a 
treaty and an agreement is often fine- 
spun. But the President would be 
fatally handicapped in the protection 
of American interests if every agree- 
ment with a foreign nation had to be 
incorporated in a treaty . ratified by 
two-thirds of the Senate. Indeed, the. 
conduct of the war itself would be 
impossible, since it involves, at every 
point, agreements with our Allies. 


When Mr. Roosevelt sits down 
with Churchill and the combined 
chiefs of staff, or when they both 
make commitments concerning mili- 
tary operations with Stalin or Chiang 
Kai-shek, does he act: as Commander- 
in-Chief, or under his powers to 
conduct foreign relations, or simply as 
Chief of State? The question has been 
raised, but it is academic. The practi- 


‘cal facts are that there would be no 


Allied coalition and that the war by 
now almost certainly would be irre- 
trievably lost if the President had not 
had and used the authority to make 
decisions and commitments of the 
character which. he has made. 

Even within the last month a dead- 
lock arose between the British and 
American chiefs of staff. It was a prob- 
lem of the simplest sort involving a 
difference between the military ex- 
perts of two Allies who have worked 
together for two and a half years and 
whose war programs are interlocked 
in a thousand ways. But it could be 
adjusted only by Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill. It was settled in favor 
of the American plan. 


If the question could be presented — 


in non-partisan form apart from the 
campaign, General Marshall and Ad- 
miral King would, I am sure, be the 
first to proclaim that they could not 
wage war if the President did not em- 
ploy energetically at the proper level 
his full ers, including those as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

In belittling Constitutional duties 
and powers of the Presidency in mili- 
tary and external affairs, the Repub- 
lican campaign strategists are in dan- 
ger of tripping themselves. The logical 
deduction might be that Governor 
Dewey is qualified for the office only 
because its responsibilities are not so 
very great, after all. 
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pared to a month ago. Correspondingly, 
however, the Democratic gain in Minne- 
sota amounts to an invasion of the GOP 
stronghold, the Midwest. 


(Before the next Election Trends sur- 
vey is taken, 50 leading Washington po- 
litical writers who have participated in 
Newsweek: established election-year 
feature Periscope Preview will be asked 
for their forecast on the winner in No- 
vember. Periscope Preview will appear 
in the NEwsweEex issue of Aug. 7). 


Brother, Spare a Bond 


The Fifth War Loan Drive still rolled 
on this week, although the formal one- 
month campaign had ended July 8. Pur- 
chases throughout July would count in 
the total, the Treasury Department said, 
adding that it expected a record high of 
$20,000,000,000.* (The original goal 
was $16,000,000,000. ) 

Last week Treasury statisticians had 
already run up $18,811,000,000, of 
which individual buyers had pledged 
$4,752,000,000—short of the assigned 
$6,000,000,000. But officials explained it 
had been impossible to tabulate all the 
80,000,000 individual sales and predict- 
ed the final total would pass the goal. 


Men Around Roosevelt 


To win a fourth term, nominee Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt needs the big city Demo- 
cratic machines, organized labor, the 
Solid South, and the Northern Negroes. 
The Democratic buggy runs on ill- 
matched wheels, its axles twisted by con- 
flicting sectional, racial, and economic in- 
terests. But the fourth termers rolled it to 
the starting line, believing that the Presi- 
dent's political skill would again assure 
victory. He was the wartime Commander- 
in-Chief, architect of acertaintriumph on 
the battle fronts. His campaign advisers, 
with the exception of Harry Hopkins 
(see page 50), were mosty © officials 
burdened with Administrative duties. To 
the reelection task, they brought mixed 
assets: personal loyalty to their. chief, 
long experience in national affairs, and 
political savvy. Newsweex herewith calls 
the roll of the fourth-term strategy board 
which, if it succeeds, will have given 
Franklin Roosevelt a White House tenure 
twice as long as any President’s in history, 
barring his resignation or death in office. 


Compromiser: Excepting the Chief 
Executive and the military strategists, 
James F. Byrnes carries the heaviest of- 
ficial load in Washington today. The 
Director of War Mobilization is, in ‘ef- 
fect, deputy president for the home 
front, controlling the inflationary bulge, 





*The previous high: $18,944,000,000 during the 


hi 
Third War Loan Drive 
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arbitrating produc- 
tion quarre 
settling the thou- 
sand las one pol- 
icy disputes stem- 
ming weekly from 
the sure prospect of 
victory in a war sti 
far from won. A 
talent for com- 
promisé brought 
3 “7 _— —_ 
yrnes arolina senator 
" and Supreme Court 
Justice from the bench to an office in the 
White House East Wing (“left wing” to 
its whimsical boss). Last week, against 
his personal interest, that talent was a 
plied to quelling insurgence in the South. 
The threat to deprive nominee Roosevelt 
of the Texas-Mississippi-South Carolina 
electoral college votes avowedly was is- 
sued to uphold white supremacy and re- 
store the South’s control of the party. It 
had another, unspoken aim: shunting Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace off the tick- 
et, preferably for a Southerner—Bymes or 
Speaker Sam Rayburn. Yet, calli g on 
his catalogue of the likes and prejudices 
of the Southern leaders, Bymes worked 
diligently to restore harmony and party 
discipline in the interests of his chief. 
Whatever party wounds the convention 
left—North or South—the President could 
count on “Dr.” Byrnes. 


Tactician: An 
urban Irish Catho- 
lic has held the 
Democratic nation- 
al chairmanship in 
each of Frankli 
Roosevelt’s three 
Presidential cam- 
paigns. Besides this 

ualification, 
shared with the 

ae Aha CSkeaih 
A. Farley (’ 
86) and Edward J. 
FI (40), Robert C. Hannegan, tacti- 
boss of the fourth-term campaign, 
brings youth and a border state back- 
ground to the task of hamessing a restive 
South with the big-city machines and 
upsurging labor to win a November vic- 
tory. Son of a St. Louis potion captain, 
the strapping, 40-year-old Hannegan 
played football and campus politics at St. 
Louis University (Jesuit) and was thor- 
oughly in Missouri state politics 
before coming to Washington last Octo- 
ber as Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
His tact and efficiency won the praise of 
Jimmy B and Postmaster General 
.Frank C. Walker, then national chairman, 
who recommended him to the President. 
The national committee ratified the choice 
unanimously. Uninterested in ideologies, 
Hannegan won over Northern and South- 
ern regulars alike by proclaiming himself 
a “plain, every-day, 100 per cent organ- 
ization Democrat.” A fourth term would 
put him in line for Postmaster General. 


Liberal Guardsman: Kingpin among - 


Midwestern liberals around Roosevelt 
since Sen. George W. Norris retired and 
the La Follette Progressives defected, In- 
terior Secretary Harold L. Ickes has fol- 
lowed the times and Administration pol- 


icy to lay aside the crusader’s mace he 


swung against “economic royalists” in 


earlier campaigns. But the battlers for 
civil liberties, racial equality, and con- 
seryation of resources still count the “Old 
Curmudgeon” as their Cabinet cham- 
oy His progressivism dates back to 
is Western managership of Teddy 
Roosevelt’s Bull Moose campaign and he 
is a member—with Attorney General 
_ Biddle, | Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and Sec- 
retary of Labor 
Frances i 
the liberal “Old 
Guard” in the White 
House. Ickes also 
rates as top adviser 
on political trends 
in the Far West, 
where his adminis- 
tration of public 
lands gives him 
broad grass-roots 
influence. 
Mugwump Specialist: A potentate of 
public and sciaae Bnaace, d of the 
Foreign Economic Administration -and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 


former Alien Property Custodian, and 


president on leave from the Standard 
Gas & Electric Co. (which paid him 
$64,000 last year), Leo’ T.. Crowley 
has an odd political forte—lining up 
renegade Republicans. It was he who 
engineered the successive trades of Wis- 
consin’s’ Democratic and Progressive 
votes which ppt Se state in the Roose- 
velt column gh three campaigns 
and in 1940 returned Robert M. La 
Follette Jr. to the Senate. The Senator’s 
current cold shoul- 


: an 
leave Crowley little 
elbow room in Wis- 
But Minnesota's ex- 
Farmer-Laborites 


; t a promising 
eld and Crowley 
has hopes of swing- 

ing some of Ni 

. Associated Pres  Dakota’s Nonpar- 

Crowley tisan Leaguers into 

- the Roosevelt col- 

umn. The handsome and somewhat aus- 
tere bachelor was a Madison banker be- 
fore’ joining the Administration. 
attends few social affairs, prides: hi 
on discharging his daily tasks in an al- 
— ag and — punctually 
at 10 p.m. Ideologically, he stands some- 
where between the President and Secre- 
tary of Commerce Jesse Jones, a left bow- 
er to Jones’s right in. White House 
euchre game with Congress. $ 
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Ring Around 
Rosie: As the Pres- 
ident’s special coun- 
sel, Samuel I. Ros- 
enman scouts tal- 
ent for his chief, 
pacifies inter-de- 
partmental quar- 
rels, drafts execu- 
tive orders, and 
supplies ideas, 
facts, and polish for 
his speeches. But 
during the cam- 
paign, this gray-haired, blue-eyed jack of 
sundry trades will be standing ‘by. for po- 
litical consultation, especially on pivotal 
New York State. Texas-born son of an 
immigrant clothing dealer, “Sammy the 
Rose” was brought to New York at 8, 
studied law, and, after an Army lieu- 
tenancy in the last war, became an attor- 
ney and Tammany worker. His five years 
in the Albany Assembly representing a 
once-Republican district were climaxed 
by his appointment as bill-drafting com- 
missioner and introduction to the man 
who was then Democratic candidate for 
Governor, Franklin D. Roosevelt. They 
have been intimate collaborators ever 
since. In 19382 Rosenman was rewarded 
by an appointment to a vacancy on the 
New York State Supreme Court. The next 
year, after Tammany recanted on its re- 
fusal to back him, he was nominated and 
elected to a 14-year-term, cut short last 
October by a Presidential summons to 
Weep: Patient, complacent, and 
soft-spoken, Judge Rosenman has one pet 
peeve: canes t Saye ia © sae a 
“ring around Rosie.” In politi eory he 
is a little to the right of the President. 

_,_. Eastern West- 
erner: Postmaster 
General Frank C. 
Walker disclaims 
any special talent 
for itics. The 

ident and the 
White House inner 


Newsweek 
Rosenman 


. pa a_ trusted 

Ww tant on na- 
— tional issues in two 
widely separated sections—the Atlantic 
Seaboard and the Mountain States. The 
national chairmanship, a post he re- 
luctantly filled at the President’s request 
in 1948 between the Flynn and Hanne- 
gan regimes, gave him the national view. 
A tum as chief counsel for a family- 
controlled theater chain with offices in 


their Washington reference on politics. 





WEIRTON STEEL'S OPEN HEARTH, FROM A PAINTING BY SEFCIK 


NOT ONE MINUTE LOST= Twelve thousand 


Weirton Steel employees have kept faith with their 34 fellow-workers who have made 
the supreme sacrifice in dying for victory. Weirton people are determined to continue 
keeping faith with the 3802 Weirton Steel men and all Americans who today are in the 
armed forces. Weirton is proud of its fighting men—proud, too, that to date, “Not 
one minute of production time has been lost in Weirton.” 


WEIRTON STEEL CO. 


WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA « SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


orvision of MATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION executive orrices, ritTseuRcH. PA. 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Drive Is Back: There was joy once more in the Ozark foothills of Southeastern 
Missouri last week. For ten days groups of men and boys had worked day and 
night to rescue Drive, a ten-year-old ’coon hound, trapped in a narrow passage 
leading to a limestone cave. While rescuers chipped stone and used dynamite 
sparingly, Drive was fed at the end of a 10-foot pole. 





Cain Was Able 


There were few things that H P. 
Cain had not done already. Twice-elect- 
ed mayor of Tacoma, Wash., banker, 
pageant producer, sportsman, amateur 
actor, and Army officer—at 38 he had be- 
come one of the most widely known fig- 
ures in the Pacific Northwest. But -last 
week Maj. “Hurry” Cain pulled his neat- 
est trick—in absentia. Although 6,000 
miles from home, serving on Allied 
Command General Staff in England, he 
won by approximately 10,000 votes the 
Republican nomination for senator from 
Washington. Ten also ran. 

“Hurry” depended on friends and 
on frequent letters to newspapers written 
from both the Mediterranean and Euro- 
pean military theaters to win votes. (Be- 
fore joining General Eisenhower's staff, 
Cain administered 29 cities of Italy as 
an AMG officer.) 

The major-mayor had a job cut out for 
him in the general election. The Demo- 
cratic nominee, Rep. Warren G. Mag- 
nuson, handsome and popular congress- 
man, also possessed a war record—as a 
Navy lieutenant commander in the Pa- 
cific in 1942. 


Back to Legal Life 


At the University of Wisconsin in the 
summer of 1930 John A. Commons, 38, 
was a promising research assistant in agri- 
cultural economics. Behind him lay hi 
last-war experience as an Army lieuten- 


ant who had been decorated by the Brit- 
ish and wounded in the American e 
ditionary campaign against the Bolshe- 
viks. Ahead was the prospect of inherit- 
ing the mantle of his famous father:. John 
R. Commons, . sap go at the university 
since 1904, author of many a bible of ec- 
onomic law, and one-man brain trust for 
the La Follette Progressives. 

But on Aug. 1 of that year the younger 
Commons vanished. His family thought 
he might have gone on a trip and fai 
to noti ice for a month. Search 
proved fruitless. The senior Commons 
eventually retired. After the required 
seven years ‘had passed, the missing man 
was declared legally dead. His wife col- 
lected $9,376.76 of his $10,000 life-in- 
surance policy for herself and their 10- 
year-old daughter. 

A few weeks ago the Wisconsin cam- 
pus stirred with rumors which The Capital 
Times, Madison’s leading daily, wired to 
Hartford, Conn. Was it true that one John 
A. Commons had been picked up by Hart- 
ford police? It was not, but detectives 
obligingly went on the trail. 

Last week The Hartford Courant broke 
the news: the local police had found a 
laundry route man who admitted to being 
the long-lost economist. In good health 
and now 52, he his discoverers 
amiably enough and told them his story: 


He had merely “gone out” of his wife's 
life and made no effort to contact her; 
there were blank stretches in the past 
fourteen years, but he remembered escap- 
ing from a mental institution, suffering 


“some accidents,” and working for a 
tugboat company. 

Commons asserted that he had reg- 
istered with a Poughkeepsie, N. Y., draft 
board under his real name and that some 
of his university friends, as well as his 
father, had known his whereabouts at all 
times. But in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., the 
82-year-old: Commons senior shook his 
head incredulous. At Washington, the 
wife, Ellen Holland Commons, a libra- 
rian in the Social Security Division, an- 
swered reporters: “It all seems so 
unimportant with: a war going on.” An 
official of the insurance company, mean- 
while, said it would not attempt to re- 
cover the paid-out benefits, lacking evi- 
dence of fraud. 


Dewey: Back to Work 


A month or more would elapse before 
the campaign got started. In the interval, 
organizational mattersdemanded the GOP 
Presidential candidate’s attention. Though 
Albany’s heat was so oppressive last week 
he had to shed his coat, Thomas E. 
Dewey tackled the job with a thorough- 
ness that impressed perspiring visitors. 
@ To his only press conference of the 
week he disclosed his first major cam- 
paign move: A conference at St. Louis 
on Aug. 2 and 8 with the 25 other Re- 
publican governors of the country. Offi- 
cial subject: “Consideration of ‘the areas 
of [Federal. and state] responsibility 
and obligation and how those obligations 
to the people can best be performed.” 
The conference, the Governor hoped, 
would come to conclusions which would 


serve as a basis for “united opinion in 


the Republican party on an issue which 
split the Democratic party wide open.” 
@ Two days later, in an address to the 
Empire Girls State, an annual govern- 
ment forum for high-school ‘girls, he 
spoke of two tendencies “which have 
worked to separate government from the 
psi ea in recent years. One he de- 
scribed as “the development in Wash- 
ington of a concept that the executive 
department of the Federal government 
is apart from and superior to the other 
branches . . . and above the people.” 
The second: the growth of pressure 
groups and special interests. 

@ The Governor’s callers came away 
with new -erfthusiasm. To Rep. Clare 
Boothe Luce, who called with Sen. John 
A. Danaher and other members of a 
Connecticut delegation, Dewey appeared 
to be the most “capable, far-sighted, 
and shrewd politician” she had met 
“since the last time I had the pleasure 
of a meal with Mr. Roosevelt.” 

Rep. Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, 
chairman of the Republican Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee, felt certain 
that not only Dewey but a Republican 
— i be agente | —. be 
e : agree with you?” a re- 

asked Halleck. “Yes, 100 per 
cent,” Halleck smiled. 





PLYMOUTH 


News of the day brings 

us thrilling records of 

‘the superb achievements of 

our soldiers, sailors and 

flyers. But news cannot 

glamorize the tremendous 

capacity of our farmers, 

manufacturers, miners, 

scientists . . . so highly 

‘celine’ through American private 
competitive enterprise. 


The imagination and initiative of busi- 
ness, men, large and small, are almost 
wholly responsible for the industrial 
growth which has enabled America so 
efficiently to support its fighting forces. 
Yet neither initiative nor imagination 
can flourish for long without incentive. 
Incentive thrives only with freedom . .. 


freedom of opportunity to take advan- | 


tage of openings ahead. 


America’s growth ‘has come through 
the individual’s right to risk his time and 


toil in the hope of bettering his station | 


in life. Curb this right and you stifle the 
greatest single incentive for individual 
progress and prosperity. 


In a peacetime economy, moreover, 
competitive enterprise can give our young 
men ... the men who are risking their 
lives in the cause of freedom . . . the best 
chance to progress as far as.their beliefs, 
desires and industriousness can take them. 


We believe they will insist on this 
fundamental right. We think they are 
entitled to no less. 


* ys *. 
When the world is once more at peace 
the automobile industry . . . manufac- 
turing, selling and servicing ... should 
again offer splendid opportunities to men 
of energy and integrity. 
And we contend that in 
all worthy undertakings, _ 
every individual de- | 
serves the right to pros- } 
per in proportion to his 
ambition and ability. 


Tune in Major Bowes ond His Amateurs, Thursdays, 9 P. M., E.W.T., CBS Network 
Pieteeh Montene! Semeiva: <ruvten, Coenen -benteete eerie. fiche soertiens anteessies Savines 
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JOIN THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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DODGE Job-Rated BaWERS 





Paper Cups 
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Paper Cups 


COLUMBIAN B® 


Paper Cups 
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USE PAPER CUPS 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE COMPANY 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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Firehorse Resting 


The eyes of the tenant lounging on the 
sun deck of the gray-blue house in 
Georgetown pws restlessly. A friend 
said: “The old firehorse smells smoke.” 

- At Chicago in 1940, Harry L. Hopkins, 
convention ringmaster, drove the third- 
term nomination through, then forced on 
rebellious delegates the White House 
Ni Presidential choice, Henry A. Wal- 
ace. 

Old-line resentments gradually sent 
him to the political side-tents. This year 
he wasn’t indispensable. The regular con- 
vention machinery was in friendly hands; 
the Roosevelt draft was real. Doctors 
quelled his urge to go to Chicago as a 
spectator. 

Hopkins is still the President’s closest 
friend and confidant. His health is a state 
concern. He is 53, and he is on a strict 
regimen. Up at 7:30 a.m., he eats an 
enormous breakfast, then reads news- 
papers until 10, or if the boss needs him, 
motors to the White House for a bedside 
conference. Otherwise, until 1 p.m., he 


- receives business visitors at home, in his 


capacity as chairman of the Munitions 
Assignment Board and general aide to 
the President. 

With Mrs. Hopkins away all day as a 
volunteer nurse’s aide, he lunches alone 


or with a business guest. Afternoons or 


evenings, he strolls a mile in George- 
town. Daughter Diana is in a Maine sum- 
mer camp. His two surviving sons are off 
at war: David, a Navy lieutenant-pilot 
officer aboard a big carrier; Robert, a Sig- 
nal Corps sergeant in Normandy. 
Afternoons are quiet. With the tele- 
phone cut off from 1 to 5, Hopkins naps 
or relaxes with a novel, history, or biog- 
raphy. A current interest is China. Fol- 
lowing the rest, he resumes work until 
dinner, usually with his wife. On the 


- cook’s night out, Mrs. Hopkins prepares it. 


After dinner, listening to the radio or 
more reading is in order or, occasionally, 
a bridge game. Frequent guests are Col. 
and Mrs. Deering Howe (he’s an air force 
officer); Lt. Comdr. Nicholas S. Luding- 
ton, brother-in-law of the present Mrs. 
Hopkins, and Rear Admiral Donald Dun- 
can, a brother of the second Mrs. Hop- 
kins, Diana’s mother, now dead. 


The Price of Power: Few New Deal- 
ers have fought as many political, eco- 
nomic, and military fires as Hopkins. Few 
have exercised such unobtrusive power; 
probably none has paid a higher price. 

He suffered from ulcers during four 
tense years as Administrator of FERA, 
CWA, and PWA. In 1987, gaunt and 
weary, he went to.Mayo Clinic. There the 
surgeons cut away a third of his stomach. 

Shortly after his return, Hopkins be- 


came Secretary of Commerce, but again 





"Wide World 
1940 Manager: Harry L. Hopkins 
Misses the Fourth 


illness forced him to resign. But on May 
10, 1940, the day Germany invaded the 
Low Countries, Mr. Roosevelt called 
Hopkins into his household and made 
him his round-the-clock adviser. 

The European war opened other hori- 
zons to the one-time social service work- 
er. He served as a stopgap in London in 
January 1941, while the President sought 
a successor to Ambassador Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy; returned there in July 1941 to 
survey the supply situation as Lend-Lease 
coordinator, then went on to Moscow, 
where Stalin told him what the Germans 
were up against. He came back to Wash- 
ington with the strong impression that 
Russia would put up a tough and last- 
ditch fight. In his role of Lend-Lease co- 
ordinator, he advocated full United States — 
assistance to the Soviets. 

Pearl Harbor found Hopkins at the 
President’s side. The Atlantic Charter, 
Casablanca, Quebec, Cairo, and Teheran 
conferences crammed his head with mili- 
tary-diplomatic secrets. “Slightly im- 
proved,” friends said of his health 
when. he married Louise Gill Macy, 
in July 1942; “Continued improvement,” 
during their year’s residence in the White 
House and afterward in Georgetown. 

Actually, the Mayo surgeons had cured 
the ulcers, but Hopkins still had chronic 
malnutrition; overwork threatened to 
starve him. After nearly five years ot 
ups and downs, at Mrs. Hopkins’ urg- 
ing, he consulted an eminent specialist. 
Then, en route to Florida for a rest 
before _ undergoing further at 
Mayo’s, he received news of the th 
in the Marshall Islands of his youngest 


son Stephen, 18. 





Here's why your help is needed 
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The demand for Pullman accommodations is the heavi- _ more passengers—capacity use must be made of every car 
est in history. And half the Pullman sleeping cars are remnaining in regular service, in order to accommodate 
assigned to moving troops. So—with fewer cars and —_ those whom war keeps on the move. 
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Here's how you can help 


JUST OBSERVE these simple wartime travel rules and compartments for two or more. : : 
when you plan . trip: 4. travel light—leave extra luggage home or 


1. Don’t reserve Pullman space until you are check it through to your destination. 

: sure that you will need it. | 5. don't go unless your trip is necessary. 
| | 2. Cancel promptly when plans change—so" We believe you will agree that these are sensible, | 
; someone else can use the Pullman bed re- ‘necessary suggestions . . . easy to observe. iar } 
. served for you. 


| : Your cooperation in observing them will be of 7 
3. Take a berth or small room when you al: banat, OF a wertine teavelieeywieree : 


PULLMAN 


@ For more than 80 years, : 
ses quate Gpubellh purconger teaipictidaei 4 
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Another Sensible Suggestion: BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND NOW! 





© 1944, Ths Pullman Company 
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That Affair at Bricquebec: 
Civil Rule in Free France 


The Jail Was Too Small, the 
Harlots Too Many; Elsewhere, 
the Job Was an Easy One 


Much has been written of the rules 
and principles by’ which the Allies: ad- 
minister civil affairs in the liberated areas 
of France. To find out how these actual- 
ly work out in practice, Kenneth Craw- 
ford, NeEwsweEEK war correspondent, 
went to a typical French town and wire- 
lessed the following report of what he 
observed. 


But for the affair of the village jail—a 
deplorable incident any way one chooses 
to look at it—the village of Bricquebec 
could go back to its cheese-making and 
Calvados-distilling with a clear con- 





science and a high head. It could take 
pride again in its twelfth-century chateau 
where Queen Victoria once slept, its 
Trappist monastery, and its atmosphere 
of Norman well-being. It could also 
leave Capt. Malcolm A. Vendig of Sands 
Point, N. Y., chief United States Army 
civil-affairs officer for the community, 
with practically nothing to worry his 
close-cropped head. 

Like most of the ills of Normandy, 
this bad-tasting affair of the jailhouse 
is directly traceable to German occupa- 
tion. Had the Nazis not used the village 
as a divisional headquarters, American 
aviators would have found no need for 
bombing the railroad station, and there- 
fere no reason for destroying the old 
jail by the accident of a near miss on 


‘ the station. And had the old jail stood, 


there ‘would have been no need for es- 
tablishing a makeshift lockup in a nearby 





International 


The mayors of Normandy (like Mayor Reynaud of Cherbourg, here greeting the city’s 
liberator, Maj. Gen. J. Lawton Collins), carry on gratefully under the newcomers 


. 
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ancient chateau with no key to its front 
door, é 
As things turned out, the arrival and 


‘quick departure of the American Ninth 


Division cutting its way across the Cher- 
bourg Peninsula left the town with no jail 
and many potential inmates for one. 
Among See were fancy ladies from Paris 
and other cities imported to Bricquebec 
by the Germans. They were bundled into 
the new keyless jail along with other 
collaborationists, German soldiers posing 
as French civilians, and assorted German 
camp followers. , 


Disorderly Jailhouse: The problem 
was not to keep prisoners in the jail 
but to keep visitors and. volunteer pris- 
oners out. First, it was found that the 
jailor, a steady sort ordinarily, was park- 
ing his rifle against the front-door sill and 
spending his time inside the jail. When 
American MP’s were set to guarding the 
pon. they too took to walking their 

ats inside. ; 

Marcel Grillard, mayor of Bricquebec 
for the last 27 years, owner of two cheese 
factories, and leading citizen not only of 
the commune but also of the canton, was 
volubly scandalized. He made excited 
daily reports to Captain Vendig on the 
goings-on at the jail. 

Now most of the prisoners have been 
sorted out and sent to one of three places 
—prisoners-of-war camps, enclosures for 
criminal offenders against American mili- 
tary security, such as saboteurs, or to the 
French authorities in Cherbourg for trial 
as offenders against French law. 


Orderly Mayor: Except for the. prob- 
lem of keeping the blades of Bricquebec 
out of stir, Vendig and his civil-affairs 
team, composed of .two American and 
two British officers and six American en- 
listed men, have had no serious troubles 
in their town, which can be regarded as 
a fairly typical rural community with a 
population of 3,000. 

From the start there has been no ques- 
tion about Grillard’s continuance in office. 
The community takes his leadership for 
granted. He treated with the Germans 
while they had 1,500 troops garrisoned in 
the town but the people, however much 
they wanted the Nazis ousted, consid- 
ered this only reasonable prudence on 
the part of their mayor. Furthermore, the 


} ‘ mayor did not interfere with the opera- 


tions of the resistance movement in 
Bricquebec before or during the Ameri- 


can occupation. 


The less spectacular affairs of local 
government, therefore, were left in the 
hands of Mayor Grillard. If civil affairs 
wants a curfew enforced, highways 
cleared of civilian traffic, or prices regu- 
lated, the mayor must sign the decrees. 
Vendig has no power over him except the 
power Of persuasion. Nevertheless, so far, 
the mayor has accepted all Vendig’s sug- 
gestions. 

But after four years of German mili- 
tary occupation, Grillard is discomfited 
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Yes, America CAN Avoid Future Cos 


A new era is here in bulk transportation 


vEN if the man-power shortage 
E grows more acute while the need 
for coal increases, it is possible to 
keep coal flowing from America’s 
mines. For today, as many operators 
have already learned, it is a simple 


matter to increase the output of any - 


mine, and sharply reduce production 
costs at the same time. 


This is accomplished by a change in 
underground haulage from slow, in- 
termittent mine cars, to safe, non- 
stop Goodyear conveyor belts, not 
only in butts and face headings, but 
also in main haulways — to deliver 


a continuous river-flow of coal from 
seam to mine mouth. 


In numerous mines year-round pro- 
duction records show that a change 
to Goodyear belt haulage has in- 
creased the average output per man 
from five tons per shift to thirteen 


‘ tons — an increase of 160%. That’s 


because conveyors keep loading 
machines working at maximum eff- 
ciency, in contrast to 70% idle time 
with conventional haulage. 


But what is even more appealing to 
operators, a Goodyear conveyor sys- 
tem soon pays its entire cost through 


the saving in timbering and bru 
ing expense alone. Further imp 
tant savings result from the elimi 
tion of track and switch laying, an 
heavy grading. Conveyors requité 
less headroom and reduce power at 
maintenance cost 50% to 75%. 


These are only a few of the adva 
tages, proved by the operation ¢ 
many hundreds of thousands of fet 
of Goodyear belts undergroun 
Goodyear belts outlast others in m 
service because they are milde 
inhibited, don’t rot from dampnes 
Proof is the fact more coal is ha 
on Goodyear conveyor belts than 
other kind... 





Because mining is an essential war 
industry, Goodyear can now supply 
synthetic rubber conveyor belts, built 
to the high-quality standard that has 
made Goodyear products first choice 
of industry. Now’s the time to get full 
data from the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man. Write Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio, or Los Angeles 54, 


California. 


FOR HOSE, BELTING, MOLDED GOODS and 
other industrial synthetic rubber products, 
quality-perfected in the world’s largest rub- 
ber research laboratory, consult your local 


Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products Dis- 
tributor. 
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LANESE SYNTHETIC YARN 


teas 


Fortisan, the world’s strongest 
yarn, emerged from the laboratories of 
Celanese Corporation of America when 
the nation needed material for flare 
parachutes—a yarr capable of produc- 
ing light, strong fabrics and cords. And 
so, all present Fortisan production has 
been absorbed by this and other war- 
time applications, 


The World’s Strongest Yarn 


Just to make a simple test of the strength of Fortisan is an 
astonishing experience. You hold in your hands a sheer, lus- 
trous square of cloth woven of Fortisan, such as is used for 
U. S. Flare parachutes. It's so light it wafts gently down in 
the air. 

Now try to tear it! Try with all your strength to break a 
single tiny thread! It's almost uncanny! 

This development of Celanese research —a yarn stronger 
than any in existence, either natural or synthetic, yet amaz- 
ingly light and beautiful—has unlimited fields for peacetime 
employment. Think of what you could: do— what you could 
make —with Fortisan! Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA... Textiles... Plastics... Chemicals 
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by his freedom under the Americans. He 
says he would prefer them to give him 
direct orders during the period of tran- 
sition from occupation to complete lib- 
eration. 


Politics and Prices: Bricquebec_ is 
only now beginning to think about pol- 
itics and it thinks about them’ with cau- 
tion and apparent reluctance. Mayor 
Grillard has established contact with 
the newly appointed prefect and under- 
prefect in Cherbourg. These officials 
have been designated by the French 
provisional government led by Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle. Grillard does not know 
precisely what authority this self-desig- 
nated government has but he accepts its 
guidance as he does the :dvice of the 
Americans. He and his people respect 
de Gaulle as a general but know little 
or nothing about political Gaullism. The 
Bricquebec underground considers _it- 
self nonpolitical. . 

Prices are about three times as high 
in Bricquebec ‘as they were before the 
war, but most townspeople and farmers 
have enough money to provide them- 
selves with the necessities. Prices are 
fixed by the mayor to conform with 
prices suggested by civil affairs, which 
in turn has ado ted schedules suggested 
by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower's ex- 
perts after consulting representatives of 
the de Gaulle committee. 

Thus, butter sells for 47 cents a pound, 
milk for 5% cents a quart, eggs for 72 
cents a dozen, cider for 4 cents a quart, 
and meat from 18 to 45 cents a pound. 
Civil affairs provides chocolate for chil- 
dren and pregnant women, and blankets 
and shoes to make up for the local defi- 
ciencies in adult S. 

Contrary to General de Gaulle’s pre- 
diction, Allied occupation currency is 
readily accepted everywhere and there 
has been no aggravation of the inflation- 
ary situation since the invasion of Nor- 
mandy. Many merchants tell you that 
recent Bank of France notes are Boche 
money while taking in your American- 
printed francs. All in all, Mayor Grillard 
and his people give promise of being well 
content when they can forget the dis- 
graceful affair of the new jail. 


Friends at Arm’s Length 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle returned to 
Algiers last week with new prestige and 
new, firmer ties with the United States. 
But the change that the General’s good 
humor reflected was more of feeling 
than of fact. Good will between the Al- 
lies and the French had reached a high. 
But basically relations were still at the 
talking stage. 

The fact was that in their White 
House discussions, President Roosevelt 
and de Gaulle had reached only an: un- 
derstanding. Until American and French 
experts confirmed it by negotiation and 
agreement, it would not change United 
States policy. In France, Gen. Dwight D. 
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1 ee a 
De Gaulle in New York: The General 
generated good will but no agreement 


Eisenhower was still proceeding by 
makeshift, waiting for a directive from 
the Allied chiefs of staff. 

If Britain had approved the directive 
sent to London by the United States be- 
fore D Day, it could have been issued to 
Eisenhower. That approval was never 
given, apparently because Britain pre- 
erred to placate de Gaulle by offering to 
“negotiate” rather than face him with an 
accomplished fact. Thus the Foreign Of- 
fice later initialed an Anglo-French 
agreement containing practically all the 
clauses in the United States directive. 
However, this included. other clauses 
which London disliked but allowed to 
stand in the knowledge that Washington 
would surely challenge them. 

The most controversial of those clauses 
gave the Gaullists the implied right of 
political censorship in the “interior 
zones.” This was certain to be altered in 
amy agreement signed by the United 
States. 


Let Them Eat Turnips 

In a talk over the Berlin radio ‘last 
week Kurt Hecht, head of the govern- 
ment-controlled German potato growers’ 
association, revealed that the Reich faced 
a critical potato shortage for the first time 


output is an unmist 


oa 





in this war. The 1943 crop, estimated 
at 38,000,000 tons, had turned out to 
be the smallest in twenty years, fall- 
ing some 20,000,000 tons short of 1942 
production. 

Before the war, the Germans ate 
45,000,000 tons on a yearly average. And 
after annexing Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Poland, which are all large potato- 
producing countries, they wolfed 56,000,- 
000 tons. 

The potato is to Germans what white 
bread is to Frenchmen—a staple un- 
matched for importance by any single 
item in the American diet. It is eaten in 
large quantities with every meal except 
breakfast. Thus a sharp drop in the potato 

stakable symptom of 
crisis in the German food economy. 

During the last war the potato harvest 
failed; as imports were cut down and 
transportation was inadequate, the result 
was the terrible “Steckriiben Winter” of 
1916-17. Then turnips were substituted 
for potatoes, and famine was widespread. 
Now British economic warfare experts, 
who have known since Christmas that 
frost, fertilizer shortage, and disrupted 
transport again had played havoc with 
the German potato crop, allowed them- 
selves the cautious hope that “food might 
bring Germany down if the war went 
through this winter.” 


Inside Mussolini 


Three weeks ago, Herbert L.' Matthews, 
New York Times correspondent in Rome, 
dug up the story of how Count Ciano, 
son-in-law of Mussolini, was executed 
(NEwswEEK, July 10). This week Mat- 
thews produced in original quotation 
marks the opinions expressed by the Duce 
himself during his imprisonment after the 
Badoglio government had de him. 

Matthews obtained the —_ 
narrative from an army doctor called in 
to treat Mussolini after his arrest. The 
Duce, who lost néarly 50 pounds, or one- 
third of his weight in the weeks before 
his overthrow, told the physician he had 
suffered from duodenal leas for more 
than twenty years, had hemorrhages or 
near hemorrhages in 1923, 1929, and on 
June 5, 1943, and subsisted largely on a 
diet of milk, fruit, and a little sugar. As 
the doctor treated the fallen dictator he 
made these notes on what Mussolini said 
on a variety of subjects: 

@ Iraty: “The Italian people is a super- 
ficial people in every way, even in re- 
ligion. They believe in a saint only when 
and to the extent that he answers their 
prayers. They cover themselves with a 
varnish that has no depth and leaves no 
trace. The period from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries, when the Italian 
people had no recourse to arms, influ- 
enced this characteristic of theirs greatly. 
It is a people that is not yet mature or 
united. 

@ Crisis: “The Italian nation is in a crisis 
from which it can never recover. The 
other belligerent nations are in a crisis 
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too. England is in haste to conclude the 
war; the United States is going to face a 
social crisis soon.” 

@ Russia: “The Russian people have a 
well-trained army developed by _tech- 
nicians from Europe and White Russia, 
who are pilots, tank drivers, and artillery- 
men and, below them, Asiatics who con- 
stitute the brute mass of infantry ani- 
mated by an instinctive warlike spirit for 
they are the direct descendants of Tam- 
erlane.” 

@ Stauin: “Marshal Stalin, besides be- 
ing a great sociologist, is a good stra- 
tegist. I don’t know him personally.” 


Peace Powwows 


As the fall of Germany approached, 
the United: Nations this week made ready 
for that day. The United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, and China, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull disclosed, will hold a 
series of informal conversations on a 
postwar “international security organiza- 
tion” in Washington, probably starting 
in August. Discussions with the other 
United Nations will follow later. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had sketched the broad 
outlines of such an agency on June 15 
(NEwswEEK, June 26). 


Leaderless Italy 
Disunited, Bankrupt Nation Faces 
Difficult Lesson of Self-Government 


The government of Premier lvanoe 
Bonomi arrived in Rome last week from 
its temporary capital at Salerno. This was 
a great step forward for the Italian regime 
because Rome is the traditional capital 
and the center of all administrative serv- 
ices. However, by virtue of moving to 
Rome the Bonomi government also put 
itself under the obligation of proving that 
it was in fact able to govern Italy. In so 
doing it faced a host of difficulties. Zeke 
Cook, Newsweek Correspondent . in 
Rome, cabled the following résumé of 
these problefns. 


Government: The Bonomi Cabinet is 
composed. of representatives of the six 
foremost poli parties. It is the clos- 
est thing to representative government 
Italy has had since 1922. Yet it is far 
from representative even when North 
Italy, the country’s political womb, . is 
disregarded. There is no evidence that 
the six parties speak for more.than a 
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But Wait... According to the Germans, these are Allied prisoner. 


‘acme 
s marching 


through Paris. Retaliating for pictures of German prisoners arriving in England, Nazi 
propaganda entitled it: “The Liberators Marching Through Paris.” 


- agreement on one 
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small minority of liberated Italians: Bon- 
omi himself is a member of one of the 
smallest of the six parties. 

Actually, the government doesn’t gov- 
ern. The Allied Control Commission and 
the Allied Advisory Council govern it. 
There has been no exercise of the ballot 
even to select mayors or councilmen in 
small liberated towns. They are chosen 
by much the same method as the gov- 
ernment and subject to the same type of 
control exercised by AMG. 


Labor, or Christian Democratic parties; 
ane stand os ro ater make 
noises ugh weekly papers or 
wn-square meetings. The Socialists and 
Communists are the largest and most ac- 
tive with the Communists the most 
publicized. Yet Italian Communists (omit- 
ting the leaders who are politically astute 
excellent organizers, many Soviet- 
trained), are strange hybrids. Italy is, 
after all, a Catholic country and many a 
simple Italian wearing the Hammer and 
Sickle armband apparently donned it out 
of admiration for Russia's job in this war 
without subscribing to the political theo- 
ries and practices usually associated with 
Communism. : 

The parties, however, Ban in full 
thing—they oppose 
the monarchy as it is now constituted 
though they are willing to compromise 
now. 


Leaders: Bankruptcy of leadership is 
Italy’s greatest problem, -In 21 years Fas- 
cism smothered: even the hardiest. Men 
like Benedetto Croce who, incidentally, 
has resigned to return to his studies, are 
respected but not expected to be up to 
the task of reconstructing both the land 
and the government. At most,. they can 
act only as elder statesmen. 

On every side you hear the name of 
Bruno Buozzi. He was Italy’s white hope, 
they say. A workman and the son of a 
workman, he rose to head the General 
Confederation of Labor. Although he was 
a Socialist, he was considered not a party 
man but a man of the nation. With Fas- 
cism’s advent he fled to France but main- 
tained his contacts and underground work 
against Mussolini. In July of last year 
Marshal Badoglio as Prime . Minister 
brought him back to head the labor move- 
ment. Then came the armistice and Ba- 
doglio went South. Buozzi stayed in 
Rome. 

Mussolini invited him to join the Fas- 
cist Republican epecument He refused, 
and was jailed. Nazis fled Rome June 
4 and in their wake miles north of the city 
fourteen bodies were found. One of them 
was Buozzi's. “ted 

Optimists hope tha. out of the treed 
north will come other Buozzis. But the 





Miles become blocks 
eoe-by commuter bus? 


Adding the new feature of controlled vertical move- 
ment to fast and direct horizontal flight, the Helicopter 
Bus promises new scope to the living and working habits 
of America. With realistic models and background pre- 
pared and photographed-in the Studio of Norman Bel 
Geddes, you are afforded a glimpse of what may be a 
commonplace future commuting service. 

As each amazing development of aircraft moves from 


the inventive toward the practical stage, it is helped to 


5 ene io me bak on 


The proposed Helicopter 
Commuting Bus will ignore 
roads, use space little larger 
than itself for landing and 
take-off, whisk its passengers 
between quiet rural scene and 
roaring city center in a few 
minutes. The model illus- 
trated suggests a 60- passenger 
bus for hops up to 200 miles. 


success by properly designed and precision-made Fafnir 
Ball Bearings. Fafnir has successfully engineered friction 
out of all turning points . . . controls, rotors, engines, 
instruments and other moving parts. 

Manufacturers of planes, cars, ships, machinery — every 
vehicle and device that makes use of rotary power — will 
find it good business to take advantage of Fafnir Advisory 
service now to help engineer friction out of post-war 
models. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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Nazis are still there and when the north 


- 


is finally liberated these hopes, too, mney, % 


end in a pile of bodies. 


Other Problems: When Bonomi took 
power London delayed recognition for 
nearly a week. Its question was: Would 


his government accept the Badoglio ar- 


mistice terms? What were these terms to 
cause Britain so much concern?’ Some 


light was shed“ by the American an- 


nouncement that with British approval 4 


refugee camps would be set up in the 
former Italian colony of Libya. Suddenly 
it became obvious that despite Secretary 
Hull's stated position that territorial set- 
tlements could await the war’s end, the 
Italian armistice called for territorial con- 
cessions. Thinking Italians don’t mind 
losing the African colonies which are 


* economic millstones anyway, but. they 


don’t want to give up any northern terri- 


tory and they look with concern on Brit-. 


ain’s apparent desire for a_ strong 
Yugoslavia. With unique unanimity the 
arty press—liberated Italy’s only press— 
es demanding publication ‘of the 
armistice terms. © 
Even without the armistice the govern- 


ment has gigantic tasks. For one thing the  - 
country is bankrupt. Probably no one in 


Italy knows how many Anglo-American 
occupation lire are circulating. This is an 
obligation the government must some day 
assume, In addition there is no gold re- 
serve. The Germans took that. True; the 
government collects taxes in liberated 
Italy. But even in peace time an undevas- 
tated south only some 80 per cent of 
the total taxes. Finally, there will be re- 
construction costs so great that no one has 
yet given a reasonable estimate. 
Significance-—— 

Italy will never have an effective gov- 
ernment until it is completely liberated. 
Even then, whatever its form, it will be 
weak because of lack of leadership. The 
reconstruction job, both moral and mate- 

is so great as to be discouraging. A 
people with no political voice for a gen- 
eration must be reeducated to governing 
itself. Rebuilding the destroyed towns 
and cities is at least a five-year job which 
must be financed through Allied loans. 

But Italy will have some advantage 


over the other occupied countries. Since ‘ 


it is a battleground, the Allies have made 
and kept usuable ports, roads, and rail- 
roads, but it is questionable if the indus- 
trial North will be able to produce goods 
for trade or if Italy will: have transport 
for trading. 

Internationally, Italy may lean toward 
Russia. ‘The Italians believe Moscow, 
more than any other Allied capital, has 
shown an understanding of their prob- 
lems. The United ae adm : 
respected, even ut because o 
distance and doubt about the present and 

ar a policy it is not looked to 
for much guidance. Britain apparently is 


a poor third in the race for post- 
war oe in Italy. 





Rejazopelachari (left, looking Gandhi-like with A. V. Thakker, ‘a Gandhi friend) won 
over the Mshatma with words of wisdom for Indian peace and independence 


‘Hindu Meets Moslem ° 


Wisdom flows from Chakravarti Raja- 
gopeichen as smoothly and as easily as 

e Ganges flows to the Bay of Bengal. 
Mohandas K. Gandhi is as stubborn and 
rooted in his beliefs as a peasant tilling 
a tiny field on the bank. For more than 
two years Raja oy aca ae contended 
against Gandhi's fanatical, uncompromis- 


ing belief in the pieigpirs. of a og 


(passive resistance) and 
But last week—to the maaan of the In- 
dian world alike—Rajagopalachari won. 


New Gandhi: On July 10 the ‘Hindu. 


leader revealed through Rajagopalachari 
that he would. yield to the Moslem de- 
mand for creation of an independent Mo- 
hammedan state called “Pakistan.” For 

ars Mohammed Ali Jinnah and _ his 
Moslem League had refused to cooperate 


,with Gandhi and his All-India Congress 


party because the Moslems feared Hindu 
domination, should India all at once be- 
come independent. It was a real sacrifice 
rane of Gandhi's insistence on a united 
India. 

Gandhi offered concessions to the Brit- 
ish. In effect, he acce ray ages = ch the Cripps | pro- 
posals for eventu freedom, 
which he had rejected two years before. 
In o——. Gandhi for the first time of- 

fered to support the..Allied war effort, 
not to use his ep a 
ended: e ‘suggested & 
government with the British: ail 
powers of war and defense. 
Gandhi had refused to snes pe any oa 


an _all-Indian ee on Now he re- 
tracted the demand, “ 
he hurled at. the Briti 


ti a" ; 
go nid bathec kare His Gongress' p: 
the Moslems, and the British:woul “have 


to accept them before they could be car- 
ried out. But the most'immediate result for 


which Gandhi and Rajagopalachari hoped 

was the release of the Congress party 

leaders, many of whom have been in 

jail since civil disobedience flared in Au- 

gust: 1942. (Gandhi was released. in May 
ause of his“poor health). 


Gandhi the Second: Gandhi's phe- 
.nomenal reversals must have gratified the 
“tall (for an Indian) and wiry Rajagopala- 
chari, whom his countrymen call Rajaji 
and whom ‘the British tall “C.R.” Rajaji 
has:a high forehead, hawk nose, ‘and pierc- 
ing eyes often shielded by round, dark 
glasses. His nearly bald, shining tonsure 
makes him look older than his 65 years. 
A great scholar and a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, he lacks Gandhi's sense of humor. 

Although Rajaji began his career as a 
~_ cemaker only two years ago, he had 

an ‘earnest nationalist for 22. years. 
At that time he gave up a highly success- 
ful law ractice, adopted the ascetic life 
af. Gandhi's rE Ts end became a 
(leader in the” All Gn ess ety. 
tuned. into such:a ; ed disciple of 
the ahatma and. adied him ‘so often 
that his. friends Aim “Gandhi the 
Second.” 


From 1937 to 1939 Rajaji was Premier 
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of Madras and gave that province the 


strongest of the Congress governments 
set up under the act of 1985, provid- 
ing an Indian constitution. A “fanatical 
prohibitionist, he introduced the first 
“dry” legislation in India. Because he be- 
lieved. in village spinning, he always 
wore. khaddar (homespun cotton ) and, 
like Gandhi, did spinning in his spare 


‘time. A believer in Hinduism, except for 


untouchability, he nevertheless allowed 
his Brahmin daughter Lakshmi to marry 
Gandhi's youngest son Devadas, although 
the Gandhis were two castes lower. 

In 1940 an antiwar speech landed him 
in jail. He once told some younger na- 
tionalists: “If you are preparing to go to 
jail, the giving up of the morning tea is 
not so essential as the giving up of the 
morning newspaper. That's the thing you 
will miss most. And also get ready to do 
without fresh air. You will soon learn that 
it is not so important at all.” 

In the spring of 1942 Rajaji broke with 
Gandhi and resigned from the Working 
Committee of the Congress over its re- 
fusal to compromise with either the Mos- 
lems or the British and its insistence on 
civil disobedience. He felt that he could 
be a better mediator as an individual than 
as a party official. He was right. 


Enter Perkins (Applause) 


It would take a. brave producer to 
present Broadway with a play called 
“Mr. Ivanovich’s Mission in the Land 
of Democracy ”—particularly if the title . 
was free of satire. Yet the dead-pan So- 
viet equivalent will soon appear and 
sounds as if it were based on the recent 
visit to Russia of Eric Johnston, president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The day Johnston left Moscow, it was 
announced that a Russian playwright, 
Alexander Aidar, had written a play 
called “Mr. Perkins’s Mission in the 
Land of the Bolsheviks.” The theme 
might’ have been Johnston’s trip and 
the drama was in rehearsal at the Maly 
Theater on Sverdloff Square. 

Perkins—or Johnston—makes friends, 
scales off his prejudices, and leaves thor- 

oughly convinced that America and Rus- 
sia should do business together for, “as 
a realist and a businessman, Mr. Per- 
kins values the breadth and wisdom 
of the Soviet people’s point of view, 
their directness, and their modesty. 4 
Described as a “comedy of character,” 
Aidar’s play contains one scene where 
Mr. Perkins's secretary, Miss Down, ap- 
preciatively eyes a sturdy Red Army 
sergeant. Her boss comments: “That 
is how all Americans look at him.” 

Back home, on July 18, Johnston made 
it clear to a W: gton press: confer- 
ence that Mr. Perkins could have ‘been 
drawn from life. He repeated his thesis 
that immense trade between the United 
States and the Soviet Union was possible 
and that the way to start it was to ex- 
tend credits to Russia. 


World's Most Popular Club Soda... Keeps Drinks Livelier, Lon, 




























































Do your drinks rs 
~ this hearing test 7 


TRY A DRINK BY EAR. Those mixed with 
Canada Dry Water sing with liveliness and zest. 
Sparkle lasts all the way to the bottom sip. 


- That’s because Canada Dry’s“PIN-POINT CAR- 
BONATION” produces millions of tinier bubbles 
. persistent bubbles that keep sparkle alive, 
sparkle that even melting ice can’t stop. 
' Today, liquor is precious .. . too precious to 
mix with ordinary club sodas. For fullest enjoy- 
ment, use Canada Dry Water. Its special formula 
points up the flavor of any tall drink. 


P.S. If you prefer a mixer with fuller flavor, 
there’s nothing as good as Canada Dry...“the 
Champagne of Ginger Ales.” 
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BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 










































Test-Tube Campaigns 
Provincial Elections May Show 
Strength of Socialists, Liberals 

















Three political campaigns were steam- 
ing in Canada last week: Quebec and 
Alberta prepared to vote on Aug. 8; New 
Brunswick on Aug. 28. These provincial 
elections were significant nationally but 
for different reasons. 
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Alberta: Social credit was no longer 
the issue. Since 1935 Alberta had been 
governed by the Social Credit party 
which William Aberhart brought to 
power on the gilded promise of a $25 
monthly “dividend” to every adult. In 
mine years, none had received a “divi- 
dend” and, because federal statutes kept 
|Aberhart from grasping the financial: 
powers he needed, Social Credit had 
never been practiced. 

But the Social Credit forces (led by 
Premier E. C. Manning since Aberhart’s 
death last year) had given Alberta good 
‘government. Because of that, the party 
was elected again in 1940. Now it stood 
‘a good chance of winning a third term. 
The electors no longer expected to enjoy 
state dividends or other Social Credit 
; wonders, but indications were that they 
would hesitate to dislodge an efficient 
administration. 

Three other parties were in the field: 
the fast-moving, ambitious, and Socialist 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, 
the Liberals, and a group of organized 
anti-Social Credit Independents. Only 
the CCF was conceded a chance of top- 
pling the government. Fresh from their 
victory in neighboring Saskatchewan 
_(NEwWSWEEK, June 26), the Socialists 
thought that they would do well in 
Alberta. 






















































































































































































New Brunswick: When Premier John 
B. McNair announced the election date 
last week, New Brunswick’s legislature 
was composed of 24 Liberals and 19 Pro- 

ssive-Conservatives. But the two old- 

ine parties would have to fight hard to 
renew their control over the provincial 
house. They had a common foe this time 
—the CCF. Whether a Socialist party 
could make a successful appeal in a prov- 
ince that had never voted anything but 
Liberal and Conservative was doubtful, 
but the CCF planned to contest a major- 
ity of the seats. 































































































Quebec: The fashion in Quebec was 
nationalism. The French-Canadian voter 
was being assured on all sides, as usual, 
‘that the federal government would not 
be allowed to infringe on provincial 
rights; that conscription for overseas serv- 
ice would never be tolerated; even that 
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military service at home was not obliga- 
tory for young farmers. 

@ Jacques Sauriol, Bloc Populaire candi- 
date in Maisonneuve: “The British Em- 
pire is an institution so nefarious and so 
condemnable that it needs a war every 
25 years to maintain itself. We of the Bloc 
will use every means—I do not say legiti- 
mate—to halt this drainage of our young 
toward the charnel house of Europe.” 

@ The milder official line announced by 
André Laurendeau, 32-year-old Bloc Pop- 


- ulaire leader: “We offer a policy which, 


without being anti-British, will be Ca- 
nadian above all, will respect and restore 
provincial autonomy, and, without being 
Socialist, will be daringly social with the 
family as its basis.” 

Bloc Populaire was young, vigorous, 
and loud. Its leaders were frankly op- 
posed to Canadian participation in the 
war and to all wartime restrictions. If 
Canada outside of Quebec shuddered 


over such extreme talk while its sons and 





British Combine 
Godbout: Nationalists gang up on him 


relatives fought in Italy and Normandy, 
Quebec took it casually, It had been hear- 
ing variations of the nationalist, isola- 
tionist theme all its life. 

Actually, the appeal to local preju- 
dice was more potent than usual. In- 
deed, there was no certainty last week 
that the Liberal government of Premier 
Adélard Godbout, which had cooperated 
faithfully in war measures with the Lib- 
eral administration in Ottawa, would win 
a majority of the seats in the legislature 
on Aug. 8. 

Godbout had not one but two full- 
grown opponents: The Union Nationale 
party, led by Maurice Duplessis, vied 
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with the Bloc Populaire in condemning 
Godbout’s war-aid policies. Indicating a 
close race, a recent Gallup poll showed 37 
per cent in favor of bout’s Liberals, 
27 per cent for the Bloc Populaire and 14 
per cent for the Union Nationale. 

Under pressure, the usually cautious 
Godbout put himself out on a limb last 
week. He told an audience at L’Islet that 
Quebec draft-dodgers belatedly comply- 
ing with regulations could accept “a small 
punishment” and be exempted from mili- 
tary service if they were farmers’ sons. 
Not surprisingly, Ottawa was vague on 
the subject. Except to say that Quebec 
received the same treatment under selec- 
tive service as the other provinces, Labor 
Minister Humphrey Mitchell did nothing 
to explain the draft situation. Godbout 
got off his limb without a bruise. 


Significance-—— 


The result of the Quebec election will 
be a good barometer of how Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King’s government 
stands in the country. A sweeping God- 
bout victory will mean one thing: King 
still has Quebec in his pocket and can 
call a Dominion election this fall with 
every chance of winning. 

But a defeat for Godbout’s Liberals 
will leave Mr. King in an anxious posi- 
tion. The Liberals have suffered one 
blow after another in the last year. They 
were shaken from power in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan and fared badly in fed- 
eral by-elections. Defeat in Quebec will 
be a body blow, which probably 
would influence Mr. King to delay 
calling a Dominion election as long as 
possible, or until next year. The Prime 
Minister will not go to the people when 
his fortunes are declining, if he can 
avoid it. a 

Several factors obscured the national 
situation. One of the most important was 
that the Canadian people unquestionably 
approved of the outcome of the Empire 
Prime Ministers’ recent conference in 
London. The popular decision not to alter 
existing consultative arrangements be- 
tween the members of the British Com- 
monwealth was credited to King, who 
gained politically on his return home. 

But an even stronger factor was the ag- 
gressiveness of the-CCF and the Progres- 
sive-Conservatives, particularly the latter. 
Under their new leader, John Bracken, 
the Progressive-Conservatives had re- 
established the party as the strongest in 
Ontario and were preparing for full-scale 
campaigning in the next federal election. 
The provincial result in New Brunswick 
will be a sign of whether the Tories are 
making headway outside of industrial On- 
tario. ; 

On August 7 King will celebrate the 
25th anniversary of his leadership of the 
Liberal party by broadcasting to the 
country. And the following day, when the 
returns from Quebec are in, the Prime 
Minister will have accurate information 
on the success of his stewardship at the 
quarter-century mark. 





























“Hang the ticket... here’s where I get off!” 


It wasn’t more than a whistle stop, way 
back in those days, and miles from his 
destination. But the old gentleman 
had just heard a fellow passenger's 
“hard luck” story that made him grab 
his hat and leave his ticket behind. 

A rolling mill, according to the tale, 
had drilled for gas and struck rock salt 
instead. In this discarded substance 
he foresaw a whole new industry . . . 
for salt is a “must” in the production 
of many chemicals. Out of it, he began 
to build one of America’s great arsenals 
of basic chemicals, 


Remarkable? For a man of eighty, 
yes. But more remarkable than any- 
thing is the fact that in this land such 
an undertaking is not remarkable. 
Captain J. B. Ford, stepping off the 
train at Wyandotte, Michigan, to es- 
tablish ... on “hard luck,” courage, and 
a hunch ... the company that is now 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, * 


typified a spirit uniquely American. 

It’s a will to build. And as a nation, 
we have prospered by it. As a portent 
for the future, it holds rich promise. 
Promise in more livable cities, in more 


. WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION — WYANDOTTE MICHIGAN 


Alkalies © Chlorine ¢ Calcium Carbonate ° Calcium Chloride © Dry Ice © Other Basic and Intermediate 
Organic and Inorganic Chemicals * Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home 


pleasant homes and possessions . . . in 
the jobs that these will generate. 
Wyandotte, source of chemicals essen- 
tial. to the manufacture of countless 
products, will continue to contribute 
its best towards making that promise 
come true. 


andotte. 
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A Coup That Failed 


Loyal Colombian Army Said No 
to Colonel's Bid for Presidency 


For fifteen years Colombian Conserva- 
tives had hated Liberal Alfonso Lopez 
Pumarejo. They tried to beat him at the 

Ils in 1984 and 1942. They tried to 
force his resignation from the Presidency 
with a smear campaign last May, but he 
came back stronger than ever. Last week 
when other methods had failed, a group 
of Conservative army officers turned to 
violence. 


Kidnapping a President: Several Army 
brigades were on annual maneuvers in the 
Department of Narifio on the Ecuadoran 
border. At 5 o'clock on the morning of. 
July 10 President Lopez and his party, 
honor guests of the officers, were asleep 
in the tranquil Spanish colonial Hotel 


2 Acme 

Lopez: Kidnappers couldn’t hold him 
Niza in the little city of Pasto high in the 
mountains. Suddenly, the President was 
awakened by a hammering on the door. 
An officer leading a platoon of soldiers 


ordered Lopez to come before Col. Did-_ 


genes Gil. 

Swarthy, powerfully built, leader of 
the rebellion, Gil once had served as 
Commandant of the Colombian Navy. 
During the Leticia conflict with Peru 
in 1931 a war council had acquitted him 
of cowardice and lack of foresight in put- 
ting his troops through a dress inspection 
at the moment of a Peruvian attack. 

After waiting two hours while the im- 
perturbable President shaved, bathed, 


and dressed, the soldiers escorted him 
to Colonel Gil who had proclaimed him- 
self President de facto, with the support 
ot the Pasto garrison. Labor Minister 
Adan Arriaga Andrade was seized with 
the President. 

On Gil’s orders, Lépez was taken to 
a hilltop hacienda in the nearby town of 
Consaca. He was treated with every con- 
sideration. 

Revolt also broke out in Bucaramanga, 
in Northern Colombia where troops 
clashed with the police. There was a 
third outbreak in the Central Colombian 
city of Ibagué. The only prominent vic- 
tim of the revolt was Col. Julio Guarin, 
chief of the loyal garrison at Bucara- 
manga, who was shot and killed by a 
rebel captain. Col. Guarin was promoted 
posthumously to general. 


Smashing a Revolt: The rebels tried 
to cut communications, but word of the 
insurrection reached Bogota quickly. An 
emergency Cabinet meeting named For- 
eign Minister Dario Echandia Acting 
President. Quickly mobilized, the army 
marched against the three trouble cen- 
ters. Its loyalty and widespread popular 
demonstrations in support of Lopez broke 
the revolt. 

Colonel Gil proposed one last impu- 
dent bargain: He asked Lopez to name 
him Minister of War for one month. 
Then, when two government forces con- 
verging on Consaca were only 1 kilometer 
apart, he released the President un- 
harmed. Meanwhile, order was being re- 
stored in Bucaramanga and Ibagué. 

Lopez spent the second night at 
Ipiales. Next day he returned to Bogota 
where the people cheered him wildly. 
Gil was captured. With other rebels he 
was ordered to face a military court. 


Gomez the Conservative; Proud of 
their lon tradition of democracy and or- 
der, Colombians were more distressed 
than alarmed by the revolt. They knew 
that the army had been a doubtful po- 
litical Quantity since 1930, when the Lib- 
erals ended 27 vears of Conservative 
rule. Most army officers were Conserva- 
tives. The Liberal party had intensified 
their political hostility by canceling their 
right to vote and Lépez had built up a 
national police force as an obvious count- 
erweight to the army. Even so, the re- 
volt seemed to prove that only a small 
part of the military was prepared to car- 
ry its opposition to the point of violence. 

Though the Conservative party has- 
tened to protest that this was strictly a 
military movement, Conservative extrem- 
ists had openly predicted an antidemo- 
cratic rebellion. And the government 
struck back immediately at Laureano 
Gémez, fire-eating Conservative chief- 
tain, by removing | im from the Com- 


* Newsweek, JuLy 24, 1944: 














mission on Foreign Affairs. This took 
away one of the constitutional immuni- 
ties which has saved Gémez from a pris- 
on term for slander. As a senator, how- 
ever, he still enjoyed Congressional im- 
munity. 

Gomez and his newspaper El Siglo rep- 
resent the extreme right wing, which has 
followed much the same line as the Span- 
ish Falangists. Other Conservatives are 
sincerely democratic and do not approve 
of the extremist tactics. 


Lépez the Liberal: There was every 
indication that the revolt would strength- 
en President Lépez. His party, too, had 
been split between his own left wing and 
a right wing opposing his new-dealish 
policies only slightly less strenuously than 
do the Conservatives. The Conservatives, 
clearly a permanent minority in the coun- 
try, played on Liberal differences at every 
opportunity. Sometimes they succeeded, 
for it was the defection of many of Lépez’s 
own party members which had brought 
about the recent Presidential crisis (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 14, March 27). 

But when the chips were down, Lib- 
erals of every stripe rallied around the 





Acme 
Echandia: Pinch hitter for Lopez 


government rather than risk losing con- 
trol to the Conservatives. This happened 
when Lépez’s resignation was rejected in 
May. The process was accelerated by the 
Gil putsch. The army had shown its loy- 
alty, the people of Colombia had again 
demonstrated their devotion to Lépez; 
even athletic, social, and economic 
groups which usually take no part in poli- 
tics had gone on record in support of the 
President. 

This should make itself felt in the next 
Congress, which would have before it his 
extensive constitutional reforms. Lépez 
was a shrewd enough politician to make 
capital even out of his own kidnapping. 
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°° BUSINESS» LABOR * AGRICULTURE? AVIATION ° output was 8,000 machine tools—about 


Auto Industry, Busy With War, 
Says ‘Not Yet’ On Conversion 


Its Own Plans Complete, 
It Wants WPB to Postpone Start 
Until Makers Can Start Even 


For months the automotive industry 
had been preaching the doctrine of de- 
tailed preparation for reconversion. While 
turning out prodigious amounts of muni- 
tions, it warned that much peacetime 


planning was needed: Agreement be- . 


tween industry and government for a 
rapid starting date switchover would 
avoid or blunt postwar unemployment, 
inflation, and a multityde of other evils. 
Also, it requested a few pounds of criti- 
cal materials for experimental work, ‘since 
months of engineering are needed to 
produce a new model. 

So last week the nation watched anx- 
iously as the automobile industry, repre- 
sented by nine companies, went. to 
Washington to inspect the fruits of its 
preachings. The War Production Board 
had prepared an elaborate and detailed 
system under which each manufacturer 
could get paper work done, place delayed 
orders for machine tools, start work on 
experimental models, and eventually ar- 
range to free unneeded war plants for 
civilian auto output on a quota basis. 


No, Thank You: Even hardened Wash- 
ington reporters, given to understate- 
ment, described the reaction of the com- 


panies as a “bombshell.” The industry 
looked over the WPB plans, liked some, 
and did not like others. Then it shook its 
head and pleasantly remarked that it 
was “too busy with war work right now 
to do so much planning.” 

It did not want to set company quotas 
at this time; it did not want the WPB 
“Blue Order” plan (so called after the 
warning air-raid signal) for getting paper 
work done now; it did not want to set 


up a system now for purchasing materi-’ 
or for suppliers (3,000 to 5,000 in: 


number) to start funneling deliveries of 
component parts, such as ignition sys- 
tems and radiators, at some undeter- 
mined future date. As for new models, the 
industry's engineering. talent was tied 
up in improving weapons and in meeting 
design changes and new problems 
brought’ up by invasion experience. 


Later, 1943 models .would be modified 
in appearance and generally cleaned ..- 
up for first nh gy gt runs; these would ° 


be followed by the new models. 
Progress: Heralded weeks in advance 
by the WPB, the meeting did produce 
one positive result. And this was highly 
important. In its attitude of “first things 


‘irst,” the busy automobile industry re- . 


vealed that it had already taken inventory 
of government-owned machine tools and 
knew exactly which it wanted to buy 
(enough to satisfy three-fourths of its 
needs). All it needed to equal its prewar 
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Auto one This chart shows how long it takes to turn out new automobiles— 
both before and after the start of actual production 


one month’s production by the machine- 
tool industry. Under a-recent Nelson move 
such tools could be made after war work 
vat out of the way, ~~ since fog tool i > 
ustry was pretty m caught up, the 
outlook was favorable for deliveries. 
- ‘With.a blessing from Charles E. Wil- 
son, WPB executive vice chairman, the 
eighteen top-flight auto executives went 
home last Friday night. Wilson, who 
had unsuccessfully attempted to dis- 
-suade his boss Donald M. Nelson, WPB 
chairman, from ordering steps prelimi- 
nary to general reconversion (see page 
71), expressed -the gratificaton of the 
<WPB for the automotive industry’s com- 
plete understanding of the continuing 
requirements of the Army and Navy 
for war matériel, Both groups empha- 
sized the need for planning; they said 
there had’ been no. rejection of WPB 
plans, merely a postponement of con- 
templated action to a more suitable time. 
Significance-—— 

There was no doubt about it. The auto 
industry literally was up to its ears in war 
work and the end was not in sight. Calls 
were coming for more tanks, for heavy 
guns, and for big ammunition. - 

Auto officials made it eee that the 
pressure for more and better weapons, 
the critical manpower shortage, and other 
‘wattime factors had convinced them this 
was no time for minutely detailed plan- 
ning for reconversion. They, like the 
armed services, feared the. effect it might 
have on war morale because the industry 
touches every section of the country and 
many thousands of persons necessarily 
would be involved in such planning. 

What part the continuing fight ri the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, against what they 
believe to be premature reconversion 
planning by Nelson, had to do with the 
industry's decision was obscure. But it is 
the military, of course, which places war' 
orders. And the military people govern 
many operating conditions, determine 
pros and renegotiate them: Significant- . 
ly, too, they will determine many aspects 
of the actual unwinding of war contracts. 


Who Starts First? Another practical 
factor involved was Nelson’s determina- 
tion to permit those firms reaely to resume 
civilian production (not only in autos) to 
_ do so if no interference with the war ef- 
" fort iene This could sino ~ pre- 
war competitive position of: the’ industry 
and besides such a program would penal- 
ize the efficient manufacturer. One of the 
governing factors in contract cancellation 
and cutbacks is cost history and efficiency 

—the company with the poorest showing is 
out first. The industry would like a go- 
ahead for all companies at once. Right 
now the war effort is so much touch and 
go, as concerns manpower, that 
such an even start is unlikely. 

Other possible factors: Fear of baring 
competitive secrets in the WPB open 
house (manufacturers jealously guard 
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Pan American routes as of 1941, plus those added since then. The solid lines 


show today’s routes—the broken lines show routes temporarily discontinued or 
unavailable. In addition, Pan American is now flying at the rate of 3,600,000 
miles a month for the armed services over these original routes and over 
others which are not shown. 


bas MAP ABOVE is NOT just an artist’s con- 
ception of proposed post-war air routes. Quite the 
contrary! It shows a world-wide system of over 
98,000 miles that was actually in operation before 
Pearl Harbor. This, the world’s greatest air transport 
system, was carrying international passengers, mail, 
air cargo and the United States flag to five con- 
tinents as long ago as 1941. “ 


MORE THAN THAT! 


Most of the routes pioneered by Pan American 
World Airways before the war have been in con-. 
tinuous operation ever since . . . Many of them, 


under contract with the Army Air Transport Com- 


mand and the Navy Air Transport Service, have. 
been greatly extended. 


Service to Wake Island, Guam, Manila, Hong 
Kong and New Zealand may be temporarily discon- 
tinued but Hawaii, Africa, Portugal, Ireland and all 
the leading cities of Latin America are still regular 
ports of call for giant Clippers on scheduled flight. 


Look at the solid lines in the large map above. 
If you have need today to fly to any of the cities on 
those routes, please consult your local Pan American 
office or your own travel agent for schedules, rates 
and other information. For Air Express shipments, 
telephone Railway Express Agency. 


FAN AMERICAN Worto Areznars 


; BY PIONEERING AIR SERVICE TO 68 FOREIGN LANDS, PAN AMERICAN TA 
_ The System of the Clippers GIVEN THE U.S. A. THE WORLD'S GREATEST AIR TRANSPORT SYSTEM. 
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postwar plans); fear of criticism if the 
war should take a turn for the worse (the 
industry was accused of a slow start in 
war production by those who did not un- 
derstand the mechanics. of setting up 
mass-production schedules). 


The Steady Starters: Though the in- 
dustry did not leap at the reconversion 
plan set up by the WPB, there was noth- 
ing to indicate that the results. of last 
week’s meeting would slow down recon- 
version. In fact the opposite was true. No 
new date for ited nt was set, but 
every company already has its own de- 
tailed blueprint for reconversion, includ- 
ing time estimates of retooling, the num- 
ber of cars it must make the first year for 
practical operations (see chart for com- 
posite industry picture), and the amount 
of high-priority material it must have to 
reconvert and produce. 

The industry also knew that final de- 
feat of Germany would not necessarily 
be the signal for the race to civilian 
markets: the green light might come 
before that—when the course of the war 
was more predictable. Thus like so 
many trotting horses getting ready for 
a running start, the industry, still pro- 
ducing record amounts of munitions, was 
doing what it could to get set for a 
fantastic civilian market (at least 6,- 
000,000 cars a year for several post- 
war years against the prewar record of 
4,600,000 for 1929). But it plainly did 
not want to start the race too soon, or 
too indiscriminately, and certainly not 
in the face of military disapproval. 
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World Pump-Priming Scheme Faces 
Hard Sledding in Hostile Congress 


The air of tenseness which had 
vailed since the meeting opened July 1 
had evaporated. The soft breeze from the 
towering Presidential Range of the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire carried the 
perfume of the pines which surrounded 
the fashionable Bretton Woods resort. 
The stage was set for the denouement. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr., delivered the curtain speech 
July 15: “I am happy to announce that a 
monetary fund has been born.” Then, rep- 
resentatives of the 44 United and Asso- 
ciated Nations moved toward cocktails 
and dinner. . 

It had been a long, hard conference; 
tempers had frayed. There had been a lot 
of give and take—and compromises 
(NEWSWEEK, July 3.) Now, with only a 
few individual reservations, representa- 
tives of all nations were in accord on a 
system designed (1) to promote stabil- 
ity in foreign-exchange dealings; (2) to 
promote foreign trade by providing for 
loans out of an $8,800,000,000 jackpot; 
(8) to aid nations in warding off the 
depressing effects of unwise domestic 
policies; and (4) to combat trade-cycle 
lows and the like. This was pump prim 
ing on an international-scale. 


otas: The United States was to sub- 
scribe a $2,750,000,000 quota; Britain 
$1,300,000,000 (British Empire, $2,350,- 





Open-Air Cut: As scissors stzzled in the heat wave, this Milwaukee barbershop 
picked up its equipment and moved out onto the street. 








000,000); Russia $1,200,000,000; China 
$550,000,000. The other nations would 
make up the balance with quotas rang- 
ing from $450,000,000 for France down 
to $500,000 each for Liberia and Pan- 
ama. A portion of each quota must be 
paid into the fund in gold. Vot- 
ing power of members was somewhat re- 
lated to quotas, although the United 
States with a subscription amounting to 
31 per cent: of the fund would control 
but 28 per cent of the votes—27,750’ of 
a’ total of about 99,000. Russia would 
have 12,250 and Britain 18,250. Thus the 
United States and Russia could outvote 
Britain and the Empire while the United 
States and the British Empire, acting to- 
gether, would have working control of 
the fund. Russia and the British Empire 
could muster 37,250 votes against the 
United States’s 27,750. 


Mechanics: Member countries would 
have the right to draw from the fund 
from the currencies they desire. If a 
money becomes scarce in international 
trade (for example, if Britain did not 
export enough goods to get United 
States dollars to pay for what it had 
bought from this country), the other 
members could discriminate against the 
scarce currency with exchange | restric- 
tions and other sanctions. A feature of 
the plan was the placing of responsibil- 
ity on creditor nations (chiefly the Unit- 
ed States) for seeing’ to it that other 
nations have enough of the right kind 
of money to do business with creditors. 


Pro and Con: Proponents of the plan 
say the alternative is a breakdown of ex- 
change and 4 probable reversion to unilat- 
eral or barter trade agreements of the ’80s, 
which would exclude the creditor nations. 
Opponents, chiefly ‘American bankers, see 
no reason why a smaller fund with a nar- 
rower function would not.be satisfactory 
if the United States, in agreement with 
Britain, made a tie-up between the dollar 
and the pound. A ‘balanced budget at 
home, prosperity'so that this country may 


‘ buy from abroad, and an enlightened pol- 


icy of foreign credits were said to be 


_ preferable, The bankers pointed out that 


the plan had debtors making up the 
board of directors of the fund from which 
they borrowed : 

@ Meanwhile, a stalemate developed 
over terms for a $10,000,000,000 world 
reconstruction bank to finance rehabili- 
tation. (a companion program to the 
fund) so a new subcommittee was ap- 
pointed. The conferees had a July 22 
deadline to reach a decision. 
Significance--~— 

“In comparison with the great wealth o! 
the United States, a good part of the rest 
of the: world is poor or broke. Although 





Wien WAR CAME, we at Crosley converted immedi- 


ately and totally to production of war materials. We did 
this with the help of thousands of new employees. The 


‘postwar future of these employees and of former Crosley 


employees now serving their country is not a national 
problem or a community problem. It is a Crosley problem. 


_ This fact has been clearly recognized by everyone at 


~ Crosley Is Solving 


Its Own Postwar Employment Problem 


Crosley. It has been the joint concern of Management — 
and Labor. A postwar employment plan is in operation. 
The seven members of the Executive Committee of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


Local No. B-1061 and four responsible representatives 


of Crosley Management have agreed on a plan for safe- 


guarding the economic security of all Crosley people. 


THIS PLAN PROVIDES Bes 


I—For a survey to determine how 


many Crosley employees in the Armed . 
Forces plan to come back to their old jobs " 


or to other work at Crosley more suited to 


' their new capabilities and interests. 


2 —For an accurate check of the num- 


ber of our present employees who plan 
to resume their pre-war occupations as 
housewives, salesmen, or other peace- 


time activities. 


3B —For a careful estimate of our post- 


All the details of the Crosley plan will appear in a little booklet now 
being prepared for distribution to our organization of more than 9,000 
people. If you would like to have a copy, just write the Crosley Em- 
' ployee Readjustment Board, The Crosley Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


war markets and the number of employees 
who could be utilized in an aggressive 
new product program. and expanding 


postwar sales of home appliances. 


4 —For the establishment of a Crosley 
Employee Readjustment Board whose 
sole responsibility is to find employment 
for surplus employees through coopera- 
tion with the United States Employment 
Service and direct contact with other 


possible employers. 





THE CROSLEY CORPORATION 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Peacetime manufacturers of Crosley refrigerators, radios, other household appliances and the Crosley Car. Home of WLW,“The Nation’s Station.” s 
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foreign countries own approximately $13,- 
000,000,000 in gold and have about 
$5,000,000,000 of foreign banking funds 
ii the United States plus some $5,500,- 
000,000 of foreign investments not held 
here, this is regarded as a nest egg. It is 
enough for a start back to prosperity 
along a slow, hard road. The monetary 
plan, proponents claim, offers a short cut: 
it is aimed at an ideal, the blunting of 
the ups and downs of world trade move- 
ments. 

Its weaknesses, however, are real. Its 
opponents are quick to note that it is sus- 
ceptible to abuses by extravagant nations 
who won't put their houses in. order. It 
does not deny financial aid to a nation 
which pursues social policies unaccepta- 
ble to the creditors. More than any po- 
litical or military agreement known 
today, it requires exactingly detailed co- 
operation from its members if it is to suc- 
ceed, yet it offers scarcely any method 
of compelling cooperation. Recalcitrants 
may get out or may be refused credit 
when their limit is reached. That is all. 

Viewed from the position of a foreign 
nation, for instance Britain, the program 
takes on a new perspective. For ex- 
ample, in some quarters in Britain it is 
generally agreed that any postwar gov- 
ernment which wants to stay in office 
must avoid large numbers of unemployed. 
Given a full employment policy, plus 
high production costs left by the war, 
plus powerful trade unions with a one- 
way policy of increasing wages—then ad- 
justments will be largely ruled out and 
Britain will not be able to lower the costs 
of making things or to cut their prices. 
If the country is to sell enough exports 
to earn its indispensable minimum of im- 
ports (Britain has sold most of its invest- 
ments in this country, hence has lost that 
income), the one effective means of ad- 
justment left, if there is a disequilibrium, 
would be the exchange adjustment—cut- 
ting the value of the pound in terms of 
other currencies. This would enable 
Britain to compete more favorably for 
foreign business. It would be an effective 
answer if the United States should pursue 
a high tariff policy. 

Britain and other nations fear a capri- 
cious Uncle Sam. They remember what 
Congress did to Wilson’s League of Na- 
tions. While European nations have ac- 
cepted the idea of managed money and 
perhaps a managed economy, they fear 
deflationary effects in case the Ameri- 
can homily of “live on a little less 
than you earn” again becomes popu- 
lar. With the fund in existence there 
would be less fear of a change in Amer- 
ican policy. 

Meanwhile, Congress is very much in 
the picture. conferees have their 
fingers crossed. While the Bretton Woods 
conference gave birth to a plan the 
baby is. blue and will continue so un- 
til Congress breathes the life of $2,750,- 
000,000 in American money into its 
lungs. 





Job-Hunting Made Easy 


Armchair job-hunting arrived _ this 
week—and just in time, too, what with 
the heat wave. 

To land foundry or forge work paying 
75 cents to $1.05 an hour, a man has 
only to turn down the baseball broad- 
cast, lift the telephone, and have West- 
ern Union send the War Manpower 





Acme 


Just wire McNutt collect 


Commission a collect telegram saying 
he is ready to take a job. The WMC will 
tell him promptly when and where to 
report. It hopes this simple procedure 
will help meet the call for 20,000 foun- 
drymen this summer, particularly in the 
Northeast and Midwest. 


Brokers Beware 


Back in Prohibition days a lot of boot- 
leggers’ easy money found its way into 
the stock and bond markets via hotel- 
room deals with discreet customers’ men. 
However, those were small chips com- 
pared with the new hot money that arises 
from black markets, tax evasions, illegal 
importations of funds from abroad, and 
the like. Even a year ago this mass of 
large-denomination currency (chiefly in 
$50, $100, and $1,000 bills) amounted 
to an estimated $2,000,000,000 and was 
beginning to spill out of the obvious hid- 
ing places such as office files and safe- 
deposit boxes. 

Now reckoned at $4,000,000,000, the 
loot was gravitating to Wall Street last 
week. But Emil Schram, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, warned: The 
exchange wants no part of this business. 
Besides, there is a rule that brokers must 
know with whom they deal and refuse tu 
do business if circumstances are suspi- 
cious. 
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Production Stagger 


Some hasty work on an apparent break 
between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
Donald M. Nelson, War Production Board 
chairman, (NEwsweEeEx, July 17) was 
done last week by James F. Byrnes, 
Director of War Mobilization. The trou- 
ble started with Nelson’s proposed first 
steps for turning industry back to civilian 
output. 

' These had been set to go into effect 
July 1. A compromise Free Business 
Tides) staggered the effective. dates of 
the program. Thus on July 15 some re- 
strietions on civilian use of aluminum 
and magnesium were lifted. On July 22 
the WPB is to permit manufacture of a 
minimum number of prototype models 
for postwar products; a July 29 order is 
to permit the placing of unrated orders 
for machine tools. The fourth order, the 
most controversial of all, is scheduled to 
go into effect Aug. 15. It would allow 
production of certain civilian goods 
where it would not harm the war effort. 

But only ‘two days after the com- 
promise, the Army, the Maritime Com- 
mission, and the War Manpower Com- 
mission came out with a hot blast. The 
Nelson orders, they implied, would ag- 
gravate the manpower shortage. Robert 
P. Patterson, Acting Secretary of War, 
said that production of Army supply 
equipment in April, May, and June was 
$400,000,000 or 8 per cent behind 
schedule. He pointedly added: There is 
only a single manpower pool from which 
to draw. Vice Admiral Emory S. Land, 
Maritime Commission head, predicted 
an “extremely tight” situation in ship- 
building. Chairman Paul V. McNutt, of 
the WMC, said it was harder than ever 
to-recruit the 200,000 ‘needed workers. 
Significance-——~— 

Though it is expected that the com- 
promise will hold, at least in a modified 
form, the fight is still on in the sense that 
the Army and Navy will continue to push 
for hedging the Aug. 15 civilian-produc- 
tion orders. (The orders remained to be 
written in detail.) Quite apparently, 
there is a campaign to emphasize that 
production is lagging and that therefore 
it is unwise to take reconversion steps. 


‘But some government sources say that 


the lag, in part, is a scheduled one. 

What labor fears especially is a series 
of cutbacks in war contracts between 
now and next fall. It wants a ure 
made program to take up slack immedi- 
ately. The Army and Navy do not feel 
that it is possible to maintain such a 
taut program. They hold that the econ- 
omy should remain flexible to meet rap- 
idly changing war conditions. They feel, 
too, that if civilian jobs are available, 
the manpower shortage will grow worse. 
The Nelson school says that this is the 
wrong slant; that if men know postwar 
jobs are waiting, they will stick to war 
jobs until released, instead of scouting 
about now fora permanent spot. 
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Brighten up your precious leisure! 
When you smoke, really enjoy your 
smoking . .. savor each puff ! 


You'll enjoy Mar.Boro’s richer, more 


sumptuous flavor (superb tobaccos . 


cheaper cigarettes cannot possibly af- 


ford). Each day new thousands aré 


MAKE THEM 
KEENER! 


changing to finer, firmer, more distin- - ) 


guished Mar.Boros. With pleasures so © 


few, why don’t you? 
(PxLain Enps—also Ivory Tips) 
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Bronanticald Tracning 
Secretly 


Five years ago a group of civilian 
flying schools undertook the task of 
teaching Army Aviation Cadets to 
fly. International war clouds threat- 
ened this country. Our air force was 
inadequate. Time was too short for 
usual methods. 


The Army called upon civilian 
schools to help. At first there were 
nine. As war became certain more 
schools joined until they were train- 
ing not only American, but British, 
French, Dutch and Chinese pilots. 


Since 1939, all pilots of the Army 
Air Forces have been taught to fly 
in civilian-operated primary schools 
under Army supervision. 


Aeronautical Training Society 
(ATS) is the liaison organization for 
these schools. 


Southeastern Air Service, in two 


primary schools, has taught thou- | 


sands of pilots. With graduates from 
other ATS schools, they are fighting 
on all air battlefronts. 


Southeastern is proud indeed to 
be a member of the Aeronautical 
Training Society. 
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Mr. Nelson Wins a Notable Victory 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Ik is shocking how completely 
the press has missed the real issue in- 
volved in the recent controversy be- 
tween Mr. Donald Nelson, head of the 
War Production Board, and _ the 
Army and the Navy on the question 
of whether we should start reconver- 
sion to civilian production. In both 
the news stories and the editorial com- 
ment the controversy has been pre- 
sented as a fight over whether war 
production or civilian production 
henceforth should occupy first place 
in our thinking. For example, The 
New York Times heads its editorial on 
this issue “The War Must Come 
First,” and The New York Herald 
Tribune uses the heading “The War 
Effort Wins.” 

Actually, of course, that has not 
been the issue at all. Everyone knows 
that the war must come first and that 
nothing must be done which will ad- 
versely affect war production. The 
real question is whether we have not 
now attained a position where we can 
carry on the necessary war production 
without Jetup and at the same time 
get started on the hard road _ back 
toward civilian production. 

Mr. Nelson has insisted that we are 
now in such a position; the Army, the 
Navy, and most of Mr. Nelson’s asso- 
ciates on the War Production Board 
have contended that we have not yet 
attained that position—that it still is 
too early for us to start relaxing pro- 
duction controls and begin making 
plans for reconversion. 


Now obviously no one who 
doesn’t have all the facts—the facts not 
only on actual production but on mili- 
tary needs and plans as well—can pos- 
sibly be justified in passing judgment 
on whether Mr. Nelson or the group 
opposing him is correct insofar as tim- 
ing is concerned. And since only our 
military staff and perhaps a few of 
those intimately concerned with the 
over-all production problem have these 
facts, the rest of us have no choice 
but to sit idly by and trust that their 
conclusion is correct—which, in view 
of the record, we may be reasonably 
sure will be the case. 

Nonetheless there is one aspect of 
the problem upon which those of us 
on the outside may legitimately have 
an opinion. And it is worth empha- 
sizing because it is the very aspect 
which the military is naturally inclined 
to overlook or at least give less atten- 
tion than it deserves. 


This is the matter of the impera- 
tiveness of making the plans and get- 
ting civilian production started at the 
earliest possible moment. Again, per- 
haps it should be stressed, we obvious- 
ly should make no move in this direc- 
tion if it hinders the war effort. But 
as soon as we Can start reconversion to 
civilian production it is essential that 
we do so—in a way it is just as essen- 
tial that we do this as it is that we 
make sure that there is no letup in 
war production. 


The reason why it is so essential 
that we get started on reconversion at 
the earliest possible moment probably 
needs some explanation. It is not, of 
course, because there is any great 
hurry in putting an end to the “sacri- 
fices” we have had to make because of 
the lack of civilian goods. By and 
large, we haven’t made any sacrifices 
that are worthy of the name. That 
phase of the question, therefore, needs 
no consideration. 

But there is another phase that 
needs constant consideration. This is 
the question of the transition period 
at the end of the war. If we continue 
to maintain all the present production 
controls and refuse to permit any- 
one effectively to start planning for 
civilian production until the war is 
over, we will make the transition peri- 


od just that much more difficult. It 


takes time to make plans, to build 
models, to get the necessary. tools, 
and so forth. The more of that which 
can be done previous to the end of the 
war, the better off we will be. The 
more of that which is done in anticipa- 
tion of victory, the less will be the un- 
employment during the transition pe- 
riod, the less will be the need for gov- 
ernment spending, the less will be the 
danger of inflation, the sooner we will 
be able to reduce taxes, the greater 
will be our possible contribution to 
the rehabilitation of the world, and 
the more certain we willbe that the 
war shall not have been won in vain. 

Mr. Nelson, therefore, deserves 
credit for bringing the issue of recon- 
version so vigorously to the fore. The 
fact that he was forced to compromise 
on his original proposals (see page 71) 
indicates that he wanted to move 
more rapidly than conditions warrant. 
But nevertheless he has won a real 
victory. He has made his colleagues 
recognize officially that while we have 
a war to win, we also have a peace 
to secure. 
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OBODY ever felt happy about a flat tire... not 
even in the “good old days” when a tire famine 
was the last thing you’d expect. 


But, today, a “flat” can mean real tragedy .. . particu- 
larly if you drive on it as much as 100 yards! It may 
mean a ruined carcass. Worn-out tires and broken car- 
casses have already forced thousands of cars off the road. 


The far-seeing men, who warned us that this country’s 
tire situation would get worse before it got better, 
were right. While the national rubber program is 
accomplishing miracles, it would take more than a 
miracle to supply a// the new tires needed in 1944 by 
both the armed forces and civilians. 


So again we say .. . protect and save the tires you have! 


Keep tire pressure up and speed down. When a tire 
wears smooth, have it recapped without delay. And 
drive carefully, always. 


Do this not just so that your car can remain in service, 
but as your share of a great national effort to keep 
your country’s motor car transportation rolling .. . 
to bring Victory sooner. 


* *® * 


REMEMBER, when you want good advice on taking 
the best possible care of your tires,—or when you are 
eligible to buy new tires—there’s no better place to go 
than to your nearest Seiberling dealer. He not only 
knows tires, but he’s an independent business man, with 
a direct, personal interest in earning your friendship. 


Seiberling Tires are retailed only through independent 
dealers of this type... men who believe in the 
principle of free enterprise and who are helping to 
prove that America is still the great land of oppor- 
tunity for those who have the vision and the courage 
to go abead under their own power. 


SEIBERLING<<z’ 


Wartime manefacterers of Buliet-Sealed Tabes and Military Tires for eur armed forces © Ballet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks © Rabber Floats, Beats and Pontons © Rabber Parts 
for Gas Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes fer passenger cars and tracks © Sealed Air Tobes * Rubber Heels, Soles and Mechanical Goods. 
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_ TRANSITION 








Engagement: Nancy DaBNEy ROOSE- 
VELT, daughter of Lt. Col. Archibald B. 
Roosevelt and niece of Brig. Gen. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt (see page 38), and EN- 
sIGN WILLIAM ELDRED JACKSON, son of 
Associate Justice Robert H. Jackson of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Polio Plus Red Cross: On July 13 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed his former law 
partner Bast. O'Connor, 52, to serve 
the unexpired term (to Dec. 11) of the 
late-Norman H. Davis as chairman of 
the American Red Cross. O’Connor is 


also president of the National Founda-— 


tion for Infantile Paralysis. 


_ Marriage: Gan. Patrick, film actress, 
and Lt. ARNOLD DEAN WuiTE, Navy 
flier, at Jacksonville Naval Air Station, 
July 11. Miss Patrick met White in New 
York last May and the romance grew by 
mail until a bond tour took the actress to 
Jacksonville. The honeymoon was post- 








Gail Patrick's groom was AWOL 


poned for five days: Lieutenant White 
had gone AWOL for his wedding and 
was confined to quarters. 


Rest in Rio: Mme. Cuianc Kal-sHEK, 
wife of the Chinese Generalissimo, ar- 
rived in Rio de Janeiro July 13 for a 
three months’ rest in Brazil. Sufferin 
from nervous exhaustion, insomnia, an 
chronic urticaria (skin inflammation) she 
had been urged by her physician in 
Chungking, Compr. FRANK Harninc- 
TON, Assistant United States Naval At- 
taché, to get away from the intense heat 
of the Chinese capital. 


Shift: The War Department announced 
July 14 that Lt. Gen. Lestey J. McNam, 
61, commanding general of the Army 
Ground Forces since March 1942, had 
been given an “important overseas assign- 
ment.” He was succeeded by Lt. GEN. 
BEN Lear, 65, former commanding gen- 
eral of the Second Army. 


Divorce: JOAN BLONDELL, actress, and 
Dicx Powe tt, film actor, in Hollywood, 
July 14. The eight-year marriage, pre- 
viously believed to be one of Hollywood’s 
happiest, ended in four minutes after Miss 
Blondell testified Powell had told her she 





Associated Press 


Joan Blondell, happily married no more 


could “get the hell out.” Miss Blondell 
last co-starred with Powell in “I Want a 
Divorce.” 


Scuffle: In the Wardman Park Hotel lob- 
by in Washington, the Acme photogra- 
pher RopERt Woopsum asked HEnry A. 
Wa Lace for permission to take a pic- 
ture. When the Vice President refused, 
Woodsum snapped his shutter anyway 
and caught Wallace in a crouching posi- 
tion. Wallace thereupon tackled the lens- 


man, pinned him to the floor, and de- ' 


manded the plate. When Woodsum 
agreed to destroy it, the remorseful .Vice 
President, chatting amiably, went out to 
the tennis courts and posed on a bench, 
Woodsum remarked later: “You wouldn’t 
expect the Vice President of the United 
States to come after you like that.” 





Acme 
Wallace poses after Battle of the Lobby 


Tease: With three friends CaTHERINE 
SEARLES, 24, AWVS ambulance driver in 
New York and daughter of the zinc _in- 
dustrialist Henry Malcolm Searles, ended 
a round of night-clubbing with a visit to 
the Central Park Zoo. At the polar-bear 


cage, they teased the male Soc and the fe- 
male Cony awake. As Miss Searles stood 
close to the bars waving a handkerchief, 
suddenly Soc struck, pulled her arm into 
the cage, clamped her body against the 
bars with his other paw, and began chew- 
ing along her arm from the fingers. When 
her friends finally distracted the animal 
with a newspaper-torch, the cage was 
strewn with bone fragments. Miss Searles’s 
arm was shredded to the shoulder, and 
she was near death from shock and loss 
of blood. At a hospital her arm was ampu- 
tated. Zoo officials blamed the party’s “in- 
excusable” conduct and said the bears 
would not be destroyed. 


Mr. Lindbergh: On July 14 the Detroit 
Free Press urged President Roosevelt to 
restore to CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, the 
colonelcy he resigned in April 1941 after 
the. President criticized his isolationist 
views. As Ford Motor Co. representative 
surveying combat needs in the South 
Pacific, the Free Press said Lindbergh 
had done a “magnificent jab.” The same 
day. a new photo from that theater 








Lindbergh and General Kenney 


showed the pioneer transatlantic airman 
chatting with Lt. Gen. Georce KENNEY, 
South Pacific air chief. 


Deaths: Bric. GEN. THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT, 56, eldest son of the late President; 
in Normandy July 12 of a heart attack 
(see page 38). 

Betty Compton, 37, ex-wife ot the 
former mayor of New York, James J 
Walker, in New York July 12. The Brit- 
ish-born actress, who later married Theo- 
dore Knappen, consulting engineer, died 
after a six-month illness following the 
birth of a child, Theodore Compton 
Knappen, last January. 

Joun R. Morais, 43, Far Eastern man- 
ager of the United Press since 1933, in 
New York July 12. Morris, brother ot 
Managing Editor Joe Alex Morris of 
Collier’s (NEWSWEEK, June 19), jumped 
to his death from the twelfth floor of the 
Daily News Building. At the time of his 
death Morris was waiting for his cre- 
dentials before returning to his post at 
New Delhi, India. 
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Troops Turn French Into Basic GI: 
‘Bong Jewer; Avez-Vous Any Cider?’ 


Once again la langue frangaise is tak- 
ing a terrible GI beating. Al Newman, 
NEWSWEEK war correspondent in Nor- 
mandy, tells how: 


The quality of merci certainly is being 
strained on this beachhead. Usually this 
most frequently used of all French words 
—with the possible exception of the uni- 
versal “bong jewer”’—tumbles misshapen 
from American lips as just plain “mercy.” 
The local French are having one hell of 
a time understanding their own lingo as 
she is spik par les Américains. The 
doughfoot of 1944 certainly rivals his 
pappy in the 1917 AEF when it comes 
to the imagination displayed in his mis- 
pronunciations, and by the time he is 
through French will be a dead language. 

Of course there’s a bluebound Army 
pamphlet on French with phonetic pro- 
nunciations (there had to be—there’s an 
Army pamphlet on everything under the 
sun eonak not all are bound in blue) 
but nobody seems to have any time to 
study it. As a result even such wretched 
tongue-tied interpreters as your corre- 
spondent often are called into play. 


Jolie and a Joik: One sergeant who 
was ing to a mademoiselle with less 
than no results invited me into 
conference. “Tell her I want to 
take her out tonight,” he im- 
plored. I thought the proposal 
was a little abrupt so I began: 
“Il dit que vous étes bien jolie, 
mam’selle.” She turned on her 
heel and walked away rapidly. 
“Whatinell did you say to her?” 
asked the bewildered _ three- 
striper. “I told her you thought 
she ‘was pretty,” I explained. 
“Aw jeez,” he growled, “whatta 
joik. Wasting time on prelimi- 
naries! It soives me right astin’ 
you.” 

The Army’s ignorance of 
French is rivaled only by the 
local Frenchman’s crushing in- 
difference to the study of Eng- 
lish. In one estaminet on the 
peninsula I practically had to 
‘an the proprietor and a GI 
ifrom each other’s throats. The 
doughboy was demanding “ci- 
der” which he saw the locals 
were drinking and the proprietor 
was telling him he had no cider 
but was suggesting a nice cool 
drink of “seedr” instead. I never 
. saw two more leather-headed in- 
dividuals in my life. 

But it’s the names of towns 
which are taking the verbal 
shellfire. Through some strange 


lingual alchemy, Bayeux for example has 
become Bayroo. St. Sauveur is Saint Sa- 
vior or Saint Soovoo. Valognes is Vul- 
lones and Montebourg is Montburg or 
even Montboig. Ste. Mére Eglise has 
been tortured into Saint Mary Eagle 
Eyes or sometimes Saint Mary’s Exercise. 
Isigny is I Seen Ya and bad puns are 
made along this line. Carentan, Cher- 
bourg,- and St. Lé have escaped almost 
unscathed but Les Pieux is either Less 
Pious or simply Le Pew. Bricquebec is 
inevitably Brickbats. These are the: cas- 
ualties to date. What horrifies your cor- 
respondent is the prospect of our advance 
in the weeks to come. Somebody is going 
to break his jaw on the Torigny sur Vire- 
Dampierre—St. Jean des Essartiers Road 
for sure. 


Groton or P.S. 10? 


The American private school, for most 
of its 811 years denounced as snobbish 
and undemocratic, is at last coming into 
favor with the average-income parent. 
Though public-school enrollment is fall- 
ing along with the birth rate, the private 
school is more than holding its own. 

So writes Ernest Barrett Chamberlain, 
private-school publicist, and teacher at 





WA healt Signed Gorge Tso British Combine 
A Gl tries to establish a beachhead in French 


the Carteret School, West Orange, N. J., 
in “Our Independent Schools,”* pub- 
lished this week. The study was endorsed 
by an advisory committee of eight promi- 
nent educators under Dr. Charles C. Till- 
inghast of Columbia University Teachers 
College. Chamberlain outlines the history 
of the “independent” school (a term 
adopted in the 20s to avoid the unpleas- 
ant connotations of the word “private”) 

i s its place in the educational 
scheme, and its future. 


Preps: The oldest private secondary 
school in the country is the Collegiate 
School in New York, founded in 16383 by 
Dutch colonists. Although the poorly sup- 
ported early schools languished in the . 
eighteenth century, they multiplied after 
the Civil War until now they number 
about 3,500. : 

From the beginning their chief charac- 
teristics have been these: 

@ They are essentially college prepara- 
tory schools (approximately 90 per cent 
of their graduates matriculate as com- 
pared to about 15. per cent from public - 
schools). 

@ They are geared to educate their 
pupils as individuals (teacher pupil ratio 
is estimated at 1 to 10, as against 1 to 30 
in public schools). 

@ “Progressive” pressure notwithstand- 
ing, they have stressed the three R’s. 

@ Their teachers generally have high 
qualifications and intellectual standards: 

Some headmasters—such as Fa- 

ther Sill of Kent and Endicott 

Peabody of Groton—have been so 

outstanding their schools have 

been known‘as “one-manschools.” 
The most common objection 
to the private school has been: 

“We can’t afford it.” One father 
_ comments: It costs considerably 

more to keep my younger boy in 

preparatory school than it does 
. to keep his brother in a univer- 
sity. The answer is the private 
school’s relatively larger faculty, 
smaller endowment, and fewer 


Actually, says Chamberlain, 
the most extravagant ambition 
of the average prep school is to 
break even. They are in reality 
bargain counters in education. 
One school has reported an ex- 
penditure of $1,615 per boy 
with tuition at $1,000. Kent, 
charging what parents are able 
to pay, from nothing to $1,500, 
averages $900 a pupil. 

For the future of private 
schools Chamberlain recom- 
mends more resident education- 
al counselors, further coopera- 
tion among schools, and more 
publicity. | 









*American Book Co. $2. 
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SHIRLEY TEMPLE MONTY WOOLLEY LIONEL BARRYMORE | ROBERT WALKER 


The screen’s most distinguished cast in 


Since You Went Avay 


The producer’s first picture since 
“Gone With The Wind” and “Rebecca” 








MEDICINE 
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North Carolina polio: In an emergency tent on Charlotte Memorial Hospital grounds 
victims lie motionless in heated woolen pads prescribed by the Kenny method 


Wounded Shouldn't Smoke 


The consolation of a cigarette may be 
dangerous to a wounded soldier, three 
medical experts at Mayo Clinic, in 
Rochester, Minn., warned last week. 

Dr. John B. McDonald, Grace M. Roth, 
and Charles Sheard based their conclu- 
sion on 66 experiments conducted with 
six habitual smokers (four men and two 
women). They reported in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association: 
“The habit of giving an injured soldier 
a cigarette is not advisable if arterial 
injury has occurred.” Their reason: To 
the arterial spasm in such cases, nicotine 
adds the aggravation of blood-vessel con- 
striction, which may cause “irreparable 
damage.” 


Polio’s Battleground 


Poliomyelitis was in season again. In- 
fantile-paralysis cases mounted in New 
York, Kentucky, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, 


California, Washington, Oregon, Mary- . 


land, Virginia, and North Carolina. Up to 
July 8 the nation recorded 1,334 cases, 
six more than the comparable period 
last year, which was the third worst in 
history (after 1916 and 1931). Bright 
spot: Texas, which during all last year 
had 1,274 cases and 168 deaths, so far 
’ this year had reported only 78 victims. 
e main battleground was North 
Carolina. There new victims came down 
with the scourge at the rate of fifteen a 
day—more than 292 since June 1, and 94 


per cent of them children. Doctors, 
nurses, and technicians rushed into the 
state from all over the nation. 


Do This: Health officers from eight 
Southern states met at Raleigh with rep- 
resentatives of the United States Public 
Health Service, the Red Cross, and the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis. That conference sent seven “essential 
recommendations” to other affected areas: 
@ Prevent children from gathering in 


. churches, schools, or theaters. 


@ Dispose of all refuse, by sewer if possi- 
ble, by flyproof means in any case. 

@ Keep flies away from food in prepara- 
tion. 

@ See that children do not tire them- 
selves at play. 

@Wherever possible postpone tonsil and 
adenoid operations. ey 

@ Give each suspected victim prompt 
diagnosis. 

@ Meanwhile provide prompt isolation 
and rest. 

The North Carolina Board of Health 
also reported that in most stricken coun- 
ties. swimming pools had been closed and 
travel in and out discouraged. At least 
one of the six counties affected ordered 
children under 15 indoors. Georgia order- 
ed all youngsters returning from vaca- 
tions in areas of North Carolina where 
the disease was prevalent quarantined. 


Symptoms: Polio’s onset can be recog- 
nized fe nodersbe fever accompanied b 
headache, stomach upset o with 


= 
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vomiting, diarrhea, and drowsiness or 


irritability. Muscles may be sensitive to 


pressure and sometimes to touch. Polio 
does not kill or maim all of its victims. 
Indeed, many children have it without 
ever knowing it. 


National Health: Shocking 


A nation which had boasted of its liv- 
ing standard, diet, homes, schools, hos- 
pitals, medical -care, sanitation, recrea- 
tion, and health last week heard some 
shocking statistics on its physical condi- 


’ tion: 


@ More than 4,000,000—one third—of its 
young draftees were rejected as physical- 
y or mentally unfit. 

@ Nearly every American (95 per cent) 
needs some dental care; 30 per cent need 
it badly. 

@ Some 2,400,000 persons were disabled 
last year in industrial accidents. 

@ Farm regions are sadly lacking in 
health facilities. Rural draft rejections 
ran proportionately higher than in the 
cities. / 

This dark picture was drawn before 
the Senate subcommittee exploring war- 
time health and education by a series of 
witnesses including Paul V. MeNutt, 
chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Selective Service Director, and two of 
his top aides, Col. Leonard Rowiztree, 
medical director, and Capt. C. R. Wells, 
dental chief and president of the Ameri- 
can Dental Associatién. Rowntree blunt- 
ly voiced the consensus of testimony: 
“American youth [is] soft and flabby 
. . « The country is ailing.” 

What to do about it? A concrete pro- 
gram came from Dr. Thomas  Parran, 
Surgeon General of ‘the United States 
Public Health Service. He proposed a 
$1,989,000,000 Federally financed, in- 
tegrated state-hospital ‘system starting 
with outpost clinics in remote regions, 
stemming up through 1,200 district 
health centers or hospitals to one or more 
base hospitals in each state. All witnesses 
agreed some such community program 
was needed. But some, notably Dr. Claude - 
W. Munger of the American Hospital As- 
sociation and Dr. Victor Johnson. of the 
American Medical Association, had reser- 
vations on how far Washington should go 
in socialized medicine. 


Cancer Detective 


Cancer begins as a single cell or grou 
of cells suddenly multiplying and invad- 
ing surrounding tissues. And the best de- 
fense against it still is early discovery of 
its presence—a difficult problem particu- 
larly in stomach cancer which accounts 
for 80 per cent of male cases. 

Last week Dr. José Risco, Peruvian 
physician visiting this country, announced 
in the New York office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs that he and Dr. 
Menéndez Feros of Havana had hit upon 
a device capable of detecting stomach 





THROUGH THE DARKEST HOUR 


The railroads are part and parcel of the vital service of sup- 
ply on which fighting men depend. They know first-hand 
the.darkness of the hour before the dawn. e They follow 
the progress of the war by the nature and urgency of the 
burdens they carry — burdens that never lighten through 
the whole 24 hours of the day. @ So through sunshine 
and shadow, railroad men serve the needs of war. Short 
on help, short on time, they know the value of every 
hour and every car. They know that a fighting nation 
counts on them to deliver the goods that Victory is 
made of—and doggedly, devotedly, they are sticking 

to that job. e Some day the dark hour will be behind 

us. Then our nation will look back and judge our fiber 

as a people on the courage and the will with which we 
faced it. ¢ The railroads are working now so that when™ 
that day dawns they can, in'clear knowledge of a job 
faithfully discharged, look forward with confidence to 

finer things to come. 
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cancer even before it is visible under 
X-ray. 
The basis of Dr. Risco’s method is a 


galvanometer and long, flexible tube with | 


two electrodes, which he puts into the 
stomach through the mouth. Cancer is 
present, says the Peruvian, when the gal- 
vanometer shows electrical conductivity 
of the stomach two to six times normal. 
Thus a cancer can be distinguished from 
a nonmalignant ulcer, with which conduc- 
tivity remains normal. 








MUSIC 


Singen mit Wiener Schnitzel 


One of the most remarkable summer 
music projects yet attempted in this 
country opened its first session last week 
in the Green Mountains of Vermont. 
There was Leberknoedel-Suppe and 
Wiener Schnitzel mit Gurkensalat, and 
on state occasions some Palatschinken.° 

Always there was Singen. Singen out- 
doors and indoors, of choral music from 
Palestrina and Bach to Bruckner. But 
Singen which the Trapp Family, under- 
writers of the enterprise, hope will teach 
music-loving families to go home and 
sing by themselves. If it doesn’t, the eager 
chorister will be only $50 and transpor- 
tation the poorer for his ten days at 
Stowe, and the richer for the scenery, air, 
swimming, fishing, and Viennese food. 





Sing, Sing, Sing: This ten-day Sing 
Week was the first of four which the 
Trapp Family plan for the summer. For 





*Leberknoedel-Suppe: soup with liver dumplings; 
Wiener Schnitzel mit -Gurkensalat: veal cutlet with 
cucumber salad; Palatschinken: like French pan- 
cakes, stuffed with jelly and cheese. 


self-sufficient Trapp Family at their “Salzburg, U.S.A.”: 


the past five years the singing Austrians 
—Baroness Maria Augusta von Trapp, 
her seven daughters, their Catholic chap- 
lain and musical director Father Franz 
Wasner, and Baron Georg von Trapp, 
nonsinging manager—have been touring 
the United States. For their Music Camp 
they took over an ex-CCC post, more re- 
cently used for training Army military 
police, near their home at Stowe, Vt. 
They renamed the old barracks for great 
composers, and last week an amateur 
turn-out of 114 almost filled the quar- 
ters. Good and bad singers alike, the 
group came from twelve states and was 
as heterogeneous as the age range—12 to 
80. 

The idea of the Sing Weeks grew from 
the Trapps’s concert tours. Often after a 
performance enthusiasts would come 
backstage to tell the Baron and Baroness 
they’d like to sing, too. The Baroness 
really meant it when she invited the music 
lovers to come and sing with the family 
for a week as soon as a permanent home 
was secured. 

Finding and financing the home was 
not easy. When the Trapps arrived here 
from their native Salzburg in 1938, they 
had only about $4 between them; back in 
Austria they had left a magnificent home 
and fortune in German hands (the Bar- 
on, a German submarine commander in 
the last war, turned down a Nazi job). 
But they started right in singing all types 
of liturgical and secular choral music, 
spicing the concerts with yodeling and 
selections on recorders, those wooden, 


-end-blown flutes which have had a re- : 


cent rebirth of popularity (NEWSWEEK, 
May 17, 1943). By last season, the 
Trapps, with a tour of 110 appearances, 
had become one of the most heavily 
booked attractions in the concert field. 


- *.° 


Feeding and clothing such a large 
family was costly and they skimped on 
clothes, wearing native Tyrolean cos- 
tumes which they could make and 
mend themselves. “After four years,” says 
the Baroness, “we could have changed 
to modern dress. But we asked our- 
selves, ‘Do we want to buy a farm or 
do we want to dress?’ We bought the 


farm.” 


Salzburg, U.S.A.: Of their 600-acre 
farm, the Baroness says they “bought 
the view because it was like Salzburg.” 
But when the Trapp Family began to re- 
paper the old farmhouse it collapsed (the 
bathroom fell through to the cellar) and 
they were left with the view. They were 
short of manpower as the two oldest 
boys are Army ski instructors in Colo- 
rado and the youngest son is only 4. 
Nothing daunted, the family collective- 
ly rolled up its sleeves and laid cement 
foundation, built walls, and_ installed 
plumbing. The only outside help was 
one hired man and a rented cement 
mixer. 

When the house was well started last 
summer Hedwig, one of the daughters, 
apprenticed herself to a Vermont cob- 
bler; she now makes and repairs all the 
family shoes. Others planted the fields 
and tended the cows and pigs. The fam- 
ily now lives exclusively on its own prod- 
uce (including plenty of homemade, 
nonrationed butter) and still has vege- 
tables and maple sirup to sell. 

So far, none of the daughters has mar- 
ried. The Baroness won’t tell their ages, 
merely stating that her ten children range 
from 4 to 30. In fact, it’s a problem for 
everyone who goes to the Sing Weeks 
just to try and tell one Trapp girl from 
another. we 


. on ‘ o> GS 
Visitors to Sing Week couldn’t tell one from another 





Geon 


Unyl Resins & Pasties 


peomM GEON resins may be made a 
wide variety of flexible thermoplastics 
that can be used as coatings for fabric 
and paper, can be extruded, pressure or 
injection molded, calendered or cast into 
sheet and film. 


Here are a few industries which have 
already found important — and, in some 

cases, revolutionary — new uses for 
_ GEON: 


Electrical 
Cable insulation and j 


acketing. Flexible 
conduit and sleeving. Battery separators. 
Metals 


For covering plating racks and fume ducts. 
Tank linings. 

Textile 
For proofing and coating all fabrics. 
Leather-like upholstery. 

Plastics 
For all manner of flexible molded and 
extruded goods. 


asia 
For coating and sealing. Wide use in 
packaging and closure field. 


Food and Beverage 
For hose, tank linings, packaging. 


Rubber 


For blending with rubber-like syn- 
thetics to improve or impart desirable 
characteristics. 


And many others 


For the seemingly limitless number ot 
uses yet to be discovered. 


Does this suggest some application in 
your business—perhaps the solution to 
some problem? Our research staff and 
laboratory facilities are ready to help you. 
Chemical Division, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Rose Building, Cleveland, O. 








For informative folder 
which describes GEON'S 
properties and suggests 
additional applications, 
or: for answers to your 
questions, write Dept. 
A-1, Chemical Division, 
The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Rose Build- 
ing, Cleveland 15, 

















GET RID OF ’EM 


B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


Make your pipe-smoking ALL pleasure. Fill 
up with Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. Avoid 
B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which lurk un- 
seen in ordinary tobaccos. Country Doctor’s 
extraordinary blending experience, the skill- 
ful selection of the choicest tobaccos plus the 
perfect moistening agent ... make possible 


this exclusive blend. Try Country Doctor Pipe | 


Mixture. You'll like it. 


Country Doctor 


iy 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 




















SPORT WEEK 











Makes the 
BEST RUM COLLINS* 


you ever tasted! 


MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM 


wel & 
Cherry andthinslice 
of Lemon. Serve 
with strows. 
Remember, for 
the most de- 
licious flavour, 


 &MYERS'S. 


a” *For free illustrated recipe book, write: 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. Sole Dist. in U.S.A. 
57 Laight Street, Dept. NW-7, New York 13, N.Y.. 








The War and the $2 Window 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Editor’s Note: John Lardner has 
completed his vacation, following his 
return from the Italian front. Pending 
reassignment overseas as a war corre- 
spondent, he herewith resumes the 
sports feature familiar to NEWSWEEK 
readers but with a new twist—sports as 
seen through the eyes of a man re- 
turned from the wars. 


Wat strikes a pilgrim returning 
to this country from abroad is the tre- 
mendous home effort in the matter of 
betting on horses. Mind you, the effort 
is not all-out. There has been a lag 
lately, a certain complacency, which is 
disappointing in view of the fine early 
totals rolled up in this field. Once the 
public understands, however, that the 
war is not yet won, I think production 
will resume its on toward the 
goal of a $4,000,000 betting day. 

So far the biggest betting total at 
one track in one day has been around 
$3,500,000—no light achievement in it- 
self, you may say, and I agree with 
you. In fact, speaking frankly, it is 
much better than the government and 
the combined staffs anticipated at the 
start of the war. Betting the horses is 
away ahead of schedule. So why give 
comfort to the enemy by relaxing the 
effort now? 

It would be possible, I suppose, to 
turn one track over for a week to Henry 
J. Kaiser, whose speed-up formulas 
would produce the $4,000,000 day in 
short order. But is this fair to the horse 
player? He has shown so much zeal up 
till now that it seems unjust to stimu- 
late him artificially until he has had a 
full chance to do the job himself, under 
his own power. 

Back in the peacetime days when 
your correspondent was scourging the 
bookmakers with a show bet every 
other Tuesday, the average outlay a 
customer a day at the track was 
$14.25. Today the average is $100. 
It will soar even higher if the horse 
player carries on with his task and 
refuses to let victories in Italy, Nor- 
mandy, and Saipan make him soft 
and complacent. 

Horse playing is one branch of pro- 
duction in which servicemen them- 
selves are able to pitch in and help. A 
good many of the boys, when a day of 
leave finds them in reach of one of 
these civilian cavalry stations, go. out 
there and spend their moola with a 
right good will, and it is nice when one 
of them makes a score in return, as 


. productively. Keep the 


happened the other day at the Empire 
City meeting. 

The Empire City meeting is typical 
of wartime racing, which, as I have 
tried to hint, is slightly.askew. Empire 
City is really the Jamaica track, wear- 
ing curly whiskers and perched near a 
railroad station, which accelerates pro- 
duction. The true Empire City still 
exists, but it would take tires to bet 
there, and at Jamaica it only takes roll- 
ing stock. 

On July 10 a couple of underesti- 
mated unicorns called Toy Bomb and 
Flying Son won the first two races to 
create a daily double of $3,663, largest 
of the season. Twenty-three tickets 
were sold on this pair, five of them to 
a member of the Army Air Forces, who 
was very properly playing an airman’s 
hunch with his $10 bill. 

“Bomb and Flying, what could be 
fairer than that?” he stated to inter- 
viewers. “Besides, I’m an only son.” 

I withhold the name of this star- 
kissed punter, naturally, since that is 
part of the etiquette of the daily 
double. It is astonishing the number of 
people, many of them total strangers, 
who attempt to apply the bite to a 
man who has just won $18,315, if they 
know who he is and where to lay hold 
of him. In Maryland one time a big 
daily-double winner disappeared for 
six days after making his strike, and 
students of the industry believe he be- 
haved comme il faut (racing idiom). 


The American returning from 
abroad finds that racing has wrought 
great changes in the social fabric, in- 
cluding our laws. New York City, for 
instance, recently passed a law provid- 
ing that if Frank Costello, local sports- 
man, left $27,200 in a taxicab, he 
couldn’t have it back. Not long after- 
ward Mr. Costello left $27,200 in a 
taxicab, and sure enough, he didn’t get 
it back, though the City of New York 
didn’t get it either, since the Federal 
government stepped in and took it for 
back taxes. The law writer could not 
have foreseen this flank movement and 
will probably block it out the next time 
he rewrites the law. 

What with the state’s cut, the track’s 
cut, admissions, breakage, and -the 
oe a of ssp oe in taxi- 
cabs, horse-playing is a mighty wea 
in the fight against inflation, as well as 
layer on his 
toes and the war on the home front is 
practically won. 
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SPORTS 


Election-Year Hex 


It was no surprise to precedent-con- 
scious baseball fans when the National 
League All-Stars led by Billy South- 
worth beat Joe McCarthy’s. American 
Longe team (7-1) on July 11 at Forbes 
Field, Pittsburgh. The Nationals always 
win in a Presidential year (1936, 1940, 
and now 1944). 

The National has been the slugging 
league this season, and that’s the way it 
worked out in the inter-league contest. 
Bill Nicholson, the swish-hitter of the 
Chicago Cubs, got a pinch-double in the 
fifth to drive in Connie Ryan of the 
Braves with the tying run. That started 
a four-run rally. 

Pitching, in which the Americans were 
supposed to have overwhelming superiori- 
ty, proved a surprise. In piling up the 
largest lead ever scored in any of the 
twelve All-Star games, the Nationals 
seemed to hit almost at will. Meanwhile 
the Americans just couldn’t get to the 
pitching of Bucky Walters of the Reds, 
Ken Raffensberger (Phillie pitcher cred- 
ited with the win), Rip Sewell of the 
Pirates, and Jim Tobin of the Braves. 

@ President Ford Frick had ordered in- 
dividual gifts for each National League 

layer according to the number of times 
he had played in All-Star games. The 
Servicemen’s Bat and Ball Fund acquired 
$106,275. 











5 Associated Press 
Stellar Stella: The 33-year-old Cleve- 
land Olympic star, Stella Walsh finishes 
a scant foot ahead of Alice Coachman of 
Tuskegee to cop the women’s national 
A.A.U. 100-meter title at Harrisburg, . 
Pa. Other Walsh feats: a new meet 
record in the 200 meters and her sixth 


straight broad-jump triumph. 




















HAS THE STRUCTURAL STRENGTH 
WE’LL NEED” : 


The ability of Laminated 
INSUROK to meet structural 
strength requirements has startled 
many a skeptical engineer. And 
Formed Laminated INSUROK, re- 
cently introduced for military use, 
acquires even greater strength char- 
acteristics, solves many product and 
design problems for which ordi- 
nary laminates prove inadequate. 

If your product or the one you 
are developing can be improved by 
the use of plastics with high struc- 
tural strength, let a Richardson 
Plastician help you. Or, if resistance 
to chemicals, dielectric qualities, or 
moisture resistance is required, let 
him suggest the correct type and 
grade to meet your individual re- 
quirements. His years of experience 5 
may save you time and money. Write 
for complete information. 


INSUROK Preeiston Plastics 


jhe RICHARDSON COMPANY 


























Laminated INSUROK bas won the 
preference of many designers because 
of its favorable weight to stren, 

ratio. Molded INSUROK is often 


preferred because of the intricate 








es which can be produced in one 
molding operation—eliminating as- 
sembly and manufacturing operations. 
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INVASION COAST ? 





Actuary this is a micro-photograph 
of a non-Solar metal part, sent to Solar Re- 
search Engineers for a metallographic exam- 
ination to determine the cause of its failure. 


In the use of stainless steel and similar 
alloys, Solar has become a recognized author- 
ity—a dependable source for the solution 
of difficult problems of designing, forming, 
welding and fabricating these metals. This 
accounts for the fact that such a large pro- 
portion of the war planes now destroying 
“Fortress Europe” and the Southwest Pacific 
island strongholds are equipped with Solar 
exhaust systems. 


Solar’s experienced staff of specialists is avail- 
able to consult with other companies on prob- 
lems arising from the use of stainless steel, 
especially where applications to hot gases, 
heat and corrosion are involved. Address 
communications to War Service Division. 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 





SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY * SAN DIEGO 12 CALIF *« DES MOINES SeJA 
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FOURTH ESTATE. 


Two More Freedoms 


For many years American publishers 
and their foreign correspondents have 
waged an unrelenting but discouraging 
fight for freedom of news and its trans- 
mission. Kent Cooper, executive director 
of the Associated Press, and Hugh Baillie, 
president of the United Press, have long 
plumped for a freedom-of-news clause in 
the peace treaties. More recently the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
set up a fourteen-man Freedom of Com- 
munications committee, headed by Ralph 








- McGill of The Atlanta Constitution. 


The ASNE committee sold the gist of 
its three-point program to the Republican 
platform builders Tast month and had it 
ready to lay before the Democrats this 
week. It calls for agreement among na- 
tions to guarantee: (1) freedom of 
speech and press and condemnation of 
peacetime censorship and distorted news; 
(2) equal access to news at the source 


~ everywhere, and (3) equal access to 


transmission facilities at fair, nondiscrim- 
inatory rates. : 

Last week the most heartening word 
yet on freedom of news came from Wash- 
ington. James B. Reston, high-ranking 
New York Times international corre- 
spondent, reported exclusively July 13 
that the United States would compel its 
vanquished enemies and ask its Allies to 
guarantee free flow of news after the war. 
The American plan, Reston said, falls 
roughly into two parts: 

@ Allied control of all enemy internal 
communications and abandonment of en- 
emy control of news channels outside the 
borders; for example:.the right of the Ger- 
man people to listen ‘freely to foreign 
broadcasts (now a capital offense). 

@ Agreement by other nations to remove 
all barriers to news gathering and to guar- 
antee swift and unfettered transmission 
over world communications systems. 

As a first step in the latter direction, 
Washington proposes to confer with Lon- 
don next: fall primarily to eliminate an 
old and too familiar irritant between the 
two powers—the British Empire preferen- 
tial cable and radio rates. Example: The 
press rate from India to New York over 
British controlled communications is 22% 
cents a word; from India to Montreal 
over the same communications, a penny 
(almost 2 cents). The British have indi- 
cated they are willing to discuss the ques- 
tion. And they have some squawks of 
their own. Example: American compa- 
nies have cable heads in Britain, but no 
British companies ‘have been granted 
cable heads in the United States. 


That Wasn't No Lady 


Esquire Magazine’s Varga girl came 
out of court battle last week still the 
naughty miss the Post Office Department 
contends she is. ‘ 

Judge T. Whitfield Davidson, hard- 














Here’s how you'll feel about 


your Eagle Certified Insulation Job! 





Now, while you’re enjoying summer, your 
government asks you to prepare your 
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a 
able fuel shortages, it is in your own interest, as well 
as patriotic, to do this. 

One important way to winterize your home is to 
properly insulate it. And fortunately, adequate insu- 
lation will greatly increase your comfort right now— 
this summer. . 

A wall-thick layer of Eagle Insulation actually stops 
heat and cold better than a concrete wall twelve feet 
thick! When hollow spaces in walls and roof are filled 
with Eagle Mineral Wool, heat and cold are turned 
back—kept outside. 

What makes an Eagle Certified Job different is its 
completeness with engineering accuracy. (1) It is based 
on a survey of your property—insulation is applied 
every place necessary. (2) Material is fireproof, water- 
repellent, does not “settle”. (3) Insulation is pneu- 
matically blown to the correct thickness in all sidewalls 
and ceilings. (4) Proper ventilation wherever necessary. 
(5) You receive a Certificate assuring you a com- 


home for next winter. Because of prob- - 


plete job has been done, based on factory-engineered 
specifications. 

An Eagle Certified Job saves you money, too— 
cuts fuel bills up to 40%! And it keeps your home up 
to 15° cooler in summer, including top floor rooms. 
You’ll have greater fire protection, less dust, less out- 
side noise inside... and it lasts a “housetime”’! 


Eagle Certified Home Insulation is just one example 
of Eagle-Picher’s contributions to better living. In- 
numerable products of lead, zinc and insulation carry 
the Eagle-Picher quality trade-mark. With over 
100 years of manufacturing and mining experience 
to draw upon, we begin our second century with a 
sound financial structure, modernized plants, inten- 
sified research, and diversified marketing facilities, 


* Speed the Victory with more War Bonds! * 


Ep| EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead + Zinc - Insulation 


General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 

















ON THE HOME FRONT ! 


Parker House employees serv- 
ing you today play important 
wartime roles. They are busier 
* than ever before due both to 
-the absence of their former 
associates now on the fighting 
fronts and the increased num- 
ber of guests — both military 
and civilian. They are truly 
fighters on the home front and 
we are proud of their efforts to 
serve efficiently under the most 
trying and difficult conditions. 


Parker House 
BOSTON 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 











HERE'S WHY you get 


better shaves -more shaves 


from PAL BLADES 


ORDINARY 
BLADES ARE 
WEDGE-SHAPED 
LIKE A KNIFE 


You'll feel the difference 
with your first Pal Shave! 


Pal’s patented Hollow-Grinding makes 
it keener, more flexible. So you shave 
without bearing down — you get a 
Feathertouch shave and the blade lasts: 
longer. For the quickest, coolest, shave 
you've ever had—try Pal tomorrow. 


4 
cm 


HOLLOW GROUND RAZOR BLADES 
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Varga—Esquire 


Esquire’s Varga girl: Her court defeat had nothing to do with free press 


headed and dead-pan jurist from Texas, 
so ruled in Washington last Saturday ‘in 
denying Esquire’s plea for an injunction 
against Postmaster General Frank Walk- 
er’s cancellation of the magazine’s second- 
class mailing privilege. 

In the classic case in Walker's one-man 
crusade for a Puritan second-class mail, 
Esquire’s privilege was canceled last De- 
cember even though Walker’s own hear- 
ing board of three, had ruled 2-1 that 
the magazine, Varga girl and all, was 
morally OK. Walker declared the thick, 
slick 50-cent Esquire contained neither 
the literature, art, nor information re- 


quired to qualify for the second-class: 


privilege (NEWSWEEK, Jan..10). 

The court dispute thus rose from a 
cheesecake to a freedom-of-the-press 
level. “What the Postmaster General is 
trying to do,” said Bruce Bromley, white- 
haired, handsome, and suave counsel for 
the magazine, “is censor the contents of 
the magazine in his uncontrolled discre- 
tion.” 

Vehemently Bromley defended Es- 
quire’s public, literary, and artistic merit. 
For contrast he: introduced Hobo News, 
Police Gazette, Gag, Laff, Love, Hit, 
Army and Navy Parade, and others of 
light and leggy vein still enjoying the 
second-class privilege. He cited 85 Es- 
quire articles on public questions by 
such authors as Ernest Hemingway and 
Thomas Mann. 

For the Post Office, Benedict Deinard 
countered that the literary material of 
Esquire was more ballast for “Varga 
drawings of nude women and salacious 
cartoons.” Waving a January issue with 


the familiar Varga-girl-decorated calen- 
dar, Deinard shouted: “Is that what Con- 
gress granted a bounty for?” 

Judge Davidson answered no. The 
second-class mailing laws were passed, 
he said, by Congressmen brought up on 
“McGuffey’s Reader,” who judged the 
educational value of magazine material 
accordingly. He noted that Walker had 
found Esquire to be “smoking-room lit- 
erature with a sense of humor but with 
a tendency toward coarseness.” The Post- 
master General further had in mind, 
Davidson said, the bonus of $500,000 a 
year Esquire enjoyed through the cheap 
mailing privilege and the fact that news- 
papers had to cut their content because 
of the paper shortage. Esquire had con- 
tended that loss of the bonus would put 
it out of business. 

“Free speech and whether or not the 
magazine was obscene do not enter the 
case,” Davidson said. He contended that 
an order by a government executive 
could not be set aside unless it were “ar- 
bitrary or capricious.” Since Walker had 
indicated ‘many other magazines would 
lose second-class privileges by the same 
standards, his decree was not capricious. 
And since the Postmaster General gave 
Esquire ample notice and an open hear- 
ing, Judge Davidson ruled Walker had 
not been arbitrary. 

Esquire still disagreed. A spokesman 
for David Smart’s prosperous club-car 
and barber-shop favorite (circulation: 
650,000) said the decision would be ap- 
pealed to the United States District 
Court and, if necessary, to the United 
States Supreme Court. 
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RELIGION 


Rapprochement 


Straw in the wind of dwindling hostil- 
ity between the Roman Catholic Church 
and Soviet Russia: In private audience 
last week Pope Pius XII received the 
political junta of Rome—including its two 
Communist members. 


g 








LaFarge of America 


The Jesuit magazine America, oldest 
Catholic weekly in the United States, be- 
gan in 1909 with “the aim of pensenting 
and defending the Catholic idea.” 
journal of its kind has done so more ably. 
Last week America changed editors in a 
shift involving two of the men responsible 
for that success: The Rev. Francis X. Tal- 
bot left the editorship he had held since 
1936 and into it went the Rev. John La- 
Farge, a great church publicist, lecturer, 
author, and scholar. 

@ Tall, 55, and distinguished looking, 
Father Talbot joined America’s staff in 
1928 and served thirteen years as literary 
editor before becoming fifth editor-in- 
chief. One of the Jesuit order’s most suc- 
cessful organizers, he had a hand in form- 
ing the Catholic Book Club, Poetry So- 
ciety, Library Association, Theater Con- 
ference, Spiritual Associates, Pro Par- 
vulis Book Club, and Gallery of Living 
Authors. His new post will draw on that 
same skill; he will be regional director of 
the Institute of Social Order, new Jesuit 
coordinating agency. 

@ Father LaFarge, an America staff mem- 
ber since 1926 and for two years ex- 
ecutive editor, is 64, rangy, slightly 


stooped, and beneficent. Son of the emi- 
nent painter-author John LaFarge, and 


European 
i LaFarge presents “the Catholic idea” _ 
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A 47- second test. on 


FAMOUS. ‘DAMS | 


Main Street er si Penne 








Q. Grand Coulee .and Bonneville dams are 
helping shift U. S. “‘center of gravity”. Fact 
or fiction? 

A. Fact—in terms of industry and popue 
lation. Abundant low cost power is one 
of many factors moving industry west, 








Q. Cement in Grand Coulee could make 
enough concrete to build another Great Pyra- 
mid. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. It could reproduce this wonder 
of the world 3 times! All cement for the 
dam moved over N. P. rails. 








Q. Secret mines, discovered near dam sites, 
now produce huge amounts of aluminum, mage 
nesium. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. Not mines, but low cost elec- 


tricity, helped attract new light-metal 
plants to “‘Main Street’. 








Q. A 49th U.S. state is proposed, to embrace 
Grand Coulee, Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. But arid lands made to bloom 
by water from the dam will be 1875 
square miles—50% larger than Rhode 
Island. N. P. will serve them. 








Q. Today, post-war planners are shopping on 
Main Street. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Many “bargains”, including 
ample power from dams, await industry 
in new locations on Northern Pacific’s 
‘Main Street of The Northwest”. 
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... to help head off Credit Losses 


in the uncertain days ahead 


F ever there was a time when 

manufacturers and wholesalers 
needed an understanding of ““The 
A-B-C of Credit Insurance”... 
it is NOW! Looking ahead, it 
seems certain that war industry’s 
shutoffs, layoffs, and payoffs will 


jolt many a business... may - 


upset some of your customers 
...Shut off their ability to pay. 


What companies will be hit? 


How hard? How soon? Nobody 


knows the answers to these 
questions. That’s why American 
Credit Insurance can lift a load 
of worry ...andrisk ...from your 
business through the many un- 
certainties that lie ahead. 


51 Yoon | 
AMERICAN 
CREOI INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


+ Ntw Yor« 
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American Credit Insurance 
GUARANTEES PAYMENT 
for goods shipped ... pays you 
when your customers can’t... 
keeps you from worrying and 
waiting indefinitely for settle- 


ment ... puts.a definite cash value - 


on your accounts receivable. 


Let us give you more informa- 
tion. Write today for a copy of 
“The A-B-C of Credit Insurance,” 
American Credit Indemnity Co. 
of N.Y., Dept. 43, First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


President 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 


Your Customers Can’t 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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brother of an architect and a muralist, he 
became an accomplished pianist at Har- 
vard under Walter Spalding, brother of 
the violinist. But then he determined to 
study for the Priesthood. For fifteen 
years Father LaFarge worked as a mis- 
sionary in rural Southern Maryland. 
Thanks to student years abroad, he speaks 
French, German, Latin, and Polish, and 
reads Russian and Italian. 

Out of his years in rural Maryland have 
come two of Father LaFarge’s great inter- 
ests. What he learned there of farm prob- 
lems later made him a leader in the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. And as 
chaplain of the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil he is one of the foremost Catholic de- 
fenders of Negroes. Last June 14 he testi- 
fied before the House Labor Committee 
in Washington to denounce the poll tax. 








ART 


Right Place, Wrong Party 


Thirty-three eighteenth-century paint- 
ings worth about $100,000 provided an 
unexpected sideshow in the Baltimore 
Circuit Court. The late Mrs. Elise Agnus 
Daingerfield, art collector and painter of 
miniatures, had left her art to “The Mu- 
nicipal Art Society of Baltimore located 
at Wyman Park.” But the society’s ad- 
dress is 8 East Pleasant Street. Wyman 
Park is the site of the much larger and 
more important Baltimore Museum of Art. 
The museum claimed the paintings 
and the society brought suit. 

William S. Thomas, Mrs. Daingerfield’s 





' attorney, ruefully ‘testified she had speci- 


fied the address of the museum; he had 
neglected to check” on the name. Mrs. 
Daingerfield’s nephew and art adviser, C. 
Fulton Leser, formerly restorer of paint- 
ings for the Fogg Museum at Harvard, 
declared his aunt was very fond of the 
Baltimore Museum. He took her there 
once a month. He accompanied her just 
once to the Municipal Society—fifteen 
years ago. 

Pronounced the winner, the Wyman 
Park Museum this week proudly displayed 
its new paintings—including Gilbert Stu- 
art’s portrait of Simon Walker, John 
Singleton Copley’s Lemuel Cox, and 
George Romney’s Thomas Teron. 


Emie Pyle of the Brush 


In Tunisia a young lieutenant said tact- 
lessly to the artist George Biddle: “I don’t 
rightly see how the Army can let you old 
men, who served in the last war, go over 
to Sicily.” 

That hurt. In the last war Biddle, then 
82 and a captain in Intelligence, sweated 
it out at General Headquarters. In this 
war, now 59, he was with front-line troops 

‘through some of the deadliest action of 
the Italian campaign—as an artist-corre- 
spondent. 

It was in Washington in January 1943 











sag 


"‘Juny 24, 1944 89 


‘that Maj. Gen. Frederick H. Osborn of 





the Special Service Division showed Bid- 
dle a directive from Lt. Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell requesting formation of “a se- 
lect group of artists” to be dispatched “to 
active theaters to paint war scenes.” 


Eventually Biddle as chairman organized 
the War Department Art.Advisory Com- 
mittee, which selected 23 Army artists 
and nineteen civilians and sent them 
overseas to twelve fronts. . 
Biddle arrived in Tunisia in May 1948, 
in time to record the wreckage of the 








Artist Biddle writes pungently of war 


African campaign. He had not yet left for 
Sicily when, in June, an economy-minded 
Congress killed the $125,000 art pro- 
gram. Life magazine took over most of 
the contracts, and Biddle went on to 
Sicily and Italy. Upon his return home in 
December, at the end of his contract, he 
began to make the detailed diary of his 
experiences into a book. It was published 
last week as “Artist at War,” illustrated 
with sixteen sepia and 40 line drawings. 


Artist Pyle: Biddle, a Philadelphian 
like his brother Francis, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, fancies himself as sort of an artist 
Ernie Pyle. He is proud he shared the 
life of that “humble beast of burden, the 
foot soldier of all time.” He was with the 
Second Battalion of the Fifteenth Regi- 
ment when it crossed the Volturno. With 
the survivors he carried a 30-pound pack 
on forced marches, slept hungry and wet 
on the ground, dodged bullets and shells, 
and helped by interpreting for peasants 
and questioning German prisoners (he 
can speak Italian and German). 

One day Col. Jack Toffey said: “George, 
I want you to make a drawing of Ser- 
geant Mangels. They just brought him 
down from Monte Calevola. The people 
at home ought to see things like that.” 
Biddle drew the yellow, shrunken face of 





the sergeant who had died of suffocation . 


from an internal lung hemorrhage. 
Mostly Biddle drew the death of war 


-Yather than its drama and action. When 





"Isnt it swell to get our work 


Samm done so quickly 7” 
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Give them Monroes—and they'll 
see that your business has the 
vital figures and records it needs 
.-. on time, ready when needed, 


~ accurate. Loyal workers like 


these, with the help of Monroe, 
are performing wonders in this 
manpower shortage, turning out 
essential office work that is an 
important part of America’s co- 
lossal industrial production. 


Payroll calculations and rec- 
ords; statistics; analyses; esti- 
mates; reports; invoices; costs 
and percentages; inventory; 
posting and accounting. proce- 
dures—these are the life blood of 
business. It is upon these that 
management depends for efficient 
and economical administration; 
the job of Monroe is to keep this 
vital work flowing. 


Call the nearby Monroe branch 
... learn from our representative 
the availability of Monroe Cal- 
culating, Listing and Accounting 
machines under existing condi- 
tions. Let his experience aid you 
in effecting shortcuts and simpli- 
fications to make working hours 
more productive. 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 


Ask about our Guaranteed Mainte- - 
nance Plan to keep your Monroes 
in top operating condition. Without 
obligation get your copy of the book 
MONROE SIMPLIFIED - 
METHODS FOR PAYROLL 
CALCULATIONS 
from our nearest branch, or write 
to Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING «+ LISTING 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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War Art: “Bunker Hill, or America’s Headdress” pokes Tory fun at America’s victory; an anonymous lieutenant of 
artillery caricatures Gen. Zachariah Taylor (Old Rough and Ready) at the Battle of Palo Alto 


he sketched from life, he generally chose 
soldiers in repose, languid “A-rabs,” and 
suffering Italian peasants. But it is in the 
text rather than the delicate line draw- 
ings that Biddle’s sensitive, pungent, frank 
observations come vividly to life. 

“Some of the men are looking at my 
drawings,” he recorded Nov. 4. “It does 
not occur to them that there can be tech- 
nically good or bad drawings . . . The 


drawings are them. Each drawing has the © 


name and rank of the sitter, the date, and 
place. The men continually ask: “What 
will happen to these drawings, Mr. Bid- 
dle? . . . Suppose after the war I want to 
see one and aioe it to my wife? . .. How 
could I get a copy?” The likeness is not 
flattering, perhaps not recognizable. It is 
him, though; and he is going down in his- 
tory. Him, an atom of the great, anony- 
mous, American people’s army.” (ARTIST 
at War. By George Biddle, 241 pages. 
Viking. $3.50.) 


Artists and Battles 


The agenda was war art. In New York 
160 paintings and drawings by American 
and Australian servicemen in New Guinea 
went on exhibit at the Brooklyn Museum. 
Sixty-three by enlisted men and women 
in the Canadian Army were ready for 
display at the Metropolitan Museum be- 
ginning July 18. And in Washington, 
through Labor Day, the National Gallery 
of Art and the Library of Congress were 
simultaneously staging huge retrospective 


exhibits: the first to present American 
battle painting as a continuous tradition 
from the Revolution through the last war. 

The National Gallery’s 116 items are 
mostly paintings and drawings done from 
memory or eyewitness accounts. Of the 
Library of Congress’s 450 drawings, pho- 


tographs, prints, maps, illustrated books, - 


and manuscripts, about half are the work 
of eyewitnesses. 


The Revolution: One of the earliest 
and most famous of the gallery’s paint- 
ings is “Battle of Bunker Hill” by John 
Trumbull, who served briefly as Wash- 
ington’s second aide and made maps for 
him to show the Congress. It contrasts 
with the library’s anonymous satirical 
print “Bunker Hill, or America’s Head- 
dress,” which pokes fun at the American 
victory by portraying a lady wearing a 
mammoth headdress on which the battle 
is depicted in miniature. The library also 
shows a crude and gory woodcut by Paul 
Revere, “The Boston Massacre, March 5, 
1770,” and a skillful pen-and-ink self- 
portrait by Major André which he drew 
the day he was executed as a spy in the 
Benedict Arnold treason. 


The Civil War: This was the first con- 
flict fully documented by photographs 
and also the first American war in which 
artist-correspondents traveled with fight- 


ing armies. In the Library of Congress — 
co 


ection photographer Mathew Brady is 


represented by many examples. So is a 


Harper’s Magazine artist-correspondent, 
A. R. Waud. Winslow Homer, who later 
became one of the greatest of American 
artists, is at the National Gallery. 


Last War: It’s almost forgotten now 
that in the last war, eight illustrators se- 
lected by Charles Dana Gibson were 
commissioned captains in the Engineers 
Corps and sent overseas. They came back 
with 500 drawings, which in the ensu- 
ing wave of pacifism were stored in the 
basement of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Their current display in the National Gal- 
lery and the Library of Congress exhibits 
is the first for these sensitive and accurate 
war scenes. One of the artists, George 
Harding (others were Wallace Morgan, 
Emest Peixotto, and Harvey Dunn), is 
now painting another war. He is with the 
Marines in the Pacific. 


Merry Auctioneer 


The _Parke-Bernet Galleries, biggest 
art auction house in the nation, closed 
its 1943-44 season last week with the 
biggest sales total in its history: $6,156,- 
632.50. President Hiram Parke credited 
prices 30 to 50 per cent higher than last 
season to the scarcity of art imports from 
Europe and the “desire of people to put 
their money into tangible property.” The 
highest single prices of the season: $127,- 
000 for Frans Hals’s “The Merry Lute 
Player” and $56,000 for a yoke-shaped 
diamond necklace. 
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HOW AIRFIELDS GROW 
ON MUCK, ON SAND, ON TUNDRA 


N WORLD-WIDE battle fronts 
America’s planes are taking 
off on missions against the enemy 
—taking off from desert sand, 
jungle muck, or Aleutian tundra. 


In a matter of days, bulldozers 
shove aside the muck or level the 
sand. And giant cranes lay steel 
landing mats that are bolted into 
a landing strip. 


Look at the engines in these bull- 
dozers and cranes. You'll find fa- 
miliar friends—the same friends 
that power tanks and trucks, land- 


ing barges and patrol vessels, 
tractors and auxiliaries—General 
Motors Diesels. 


And in these rigorous jobs of war, 
a promise, is being written—a 
promise of plentiful, dependable, 
easily maintained, low-cost power 
for America’s needs in the peace- 
time days ahead. 




















GM Diesels—because they are 
smaller in size, lighter in weight— 
propel boats farther, and for longer 
periods, with less fuel. They’ Il han- 
dle the catch, supply power for the 
refrigeration, and hasten deliveries 
—all with marked savings. Under 
the impulse of war, production has 
so advanced that this dependable 
low-cost power will be available for 
greatly extended use in peacetime. 


S..15 10.250 4.?... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 





AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND’ WOMAN 
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To develop the product is the man’s 
job. But to put the product in the 
home, and train the family to use it, 
is the woman’s. This makes her not 
only America’s #1 buyer and the 
American manufacturer’s best sales- 
man, but the only salesman in a 
position to establish long-term fam- 
ily product-habits. 

Because the woman’s role is dif- 
ferent from the man’s, her reading 
interests are also different. That is 
the reason for the existence of 


women’s magazines and the reason 
no other magazines can take their 
place in the lives of women. 


Very personal 


McCall’s, the magazine that thinks 
the way women think, is more than 
a magazine. To millions of women 





Painted for McCall’s by Roy Spreter 


it is a friend...a very personal 
friend that is an unfailing source of 
information and inspiration. That 
is why one out of five American 
women say — “McCall’s is my 
magazine!” 

In war as in peace, McCall’s is 
edited directly to the three primary 
interests of the American Woman— 


Her Heart, Her Home, Herself. 


MM, 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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Welles’s Plan for Tomorrow 


‘Sumner Welles—since 1915 a career 
diplomat and from 1937 to 1943 our 
Under Secretary of State—has written so 
important and exciting a book in “The 
Time for Decision” that it probably 
does not need the huge advertising ex- 
. penditures given it by its publishers. It 
. reveals much more than he could have 
said if he were still Secretary Hull's chief 
- assistant. Although he says nothing of his 
break with the Administration, in other 
anne Welles definitely lets his hair 
/ down. 




























-- Mission: ‘The first part of the book 
‘tells the fascinating story of his futile 
F journey in early 1940 as President Roose- 
-velt’s ial envoy to a Europe on the 
_ brink of blitzkrieg. Welles met and talked 
such characters as Hitler, Mussolini, 
ano, and Ribbentrop. Ciano, he reveals 
ith relish, read to him from his famous 
diary and revealed that every time 
itler “wants anything—and God knows 
he always wants enough—Ribbentrop al- 
ays goes him one better.” Ciano intro- 
ced him to Mussolini (at the time still 
nbelligerent), who told him that he 
ought there was a chance for a “lasting 
| peace” to be negotiated between Ger- 
any and the Allies. 

Later Welles met Ribbentrdp whose 
»pomposity and absurdity . . . could not 
“be ee Ribbentrop told Welles 
hat all Germany wanted was to set up 
























































a “Monroe Doctrine” for Central Europe. 
Welles was amazed to find himself at- 
tacked in the French press for talking to 
Léon Blum because: Blum was a Jew. 
He left Chamberlain with the feeling that 
in the appeaser of Munich “neither cour- 
age nor determination were lacking, nor 
the frankest admission of his mistakes.” 


History: But the burden of Welles’s 
book is a message. He has a plan similar 
to but far more detailed than that offered 
a fortnight ago by Walter Lippmann in 
“U.S. War Aims” (NEwswEEK, July 10). 
Welles too believes in a regional split- 
up of the nations along the lines of the 
“hemispheric group of sovereign states.” 
Its basis is the good-neighbor policy with 
which he has had so much to do. 

Before he sets forth his plan Welles 
delves into the history of the years since 
Versailles. He is kinder to Wilson’s “fail- 
ure” than Lippmann. The moral he draws 
from that period-is that there was “no 
effort to reach any prior understanding 
with [the] Allies concerning political and 
territorial problems.” This leads him to 
the main conclusion of this book—that we 
had better get started right away and: not 
wait until an armistice before setting up 
the necessary organization to maintain 
the future peace. 

Welles gets pretty tough with Ger- 
many. In a powerfully written chapter he 
makes it clear that the German General 
Staff has a plan for world domination 


- which will continue to operate unless 
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“Welles (here with Ribbentrop in 1940) urges world good neighborliness 
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Black Gold a 

Just 85 years ago, Col. Edwin L. 
Drake struck oil at a level some 69 feet 
deep at Titusville, Pennsylvania, It is 
unlikely that he fully realized the im- 
port of his discovery: it marked the be- 
ginning of the fabulous years of black 
gold and sudden wealth. It was an era 
of fortunes made and lost overnight, of 
boom towns and ghost towns. Some- 
thing of that picture of the oil industry 





still remains in the public mind al- — 


though the fact is that today some 
1,500,000 people have a total invest- 
ment-in the petroleum industry of 
about $17 billion. 





Petroleum 1944: foundations, solid 

To bring home to today’s investors 
the vast reaches of the petroleum in- 
dustry, its glamorous past, its gigantic 
contribution to the war, its future pros- 
pects, the nationwide investment house 
of Merrill. Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane has published a comprehensive 
study—“PrTrRoLEUM-1944”. Factual, 


, brief, but amazingly broad in scope, this 


newest survey gives the investor sound 
information on which to base his de- 
cisions. 
Comprehensive~~~~ 
“PETROLEUM-1944” contains (in ad- 
dition to its valuable and concise ‘back- 
ground material) charts, earnings, divi- 
dends, and monthly price ranges of 30 
leading oil companies. Thus this survey 
places in the investor’s hands an aid in 
following Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane’s often reiterated advice: IN- 
VESTIGATE then INVEST. © 
ML,P,F&B feels certain that NEws- 
WEEK readers will find “PETRoLEUM- 
1944” especially timely in view of the 
vital role which the oil industry is play- 
ing during the present world struggle 
(more than 50% of all war cargoes are 
petroleum products) and the vital part 


|) it will play in a world at peace, As is 


usual, a request addressed to Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. will bring a 
copy of “PrtTroLEuM-1944” without 
cost or obligation. 
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BAPTISM OF FIRE 


FOR STEEL INGOTS : 


The baptism of fire that steel ingots receive 
in the great gas-fired furnaces, known as 
soaking pits, conditions them for further 
processing. It is one of the many applica- 
tions of heat in the production of steel. 
For heat is the agent that reduces raw 
materials into iron, converts iron into steel, 
helps shape and finish steel into the in- 
finite number of forms in which it serves. 

In the manufacture of steel, great prog- 
ress has been made in the study, analysis, 
and control of heat. The attention paid to 
the application of heat is as careful as that 
paid to the scientific determination of the 
materials used in producing steel, the most 
useful of metals—steel to arm our fighting 
men with superior weapons——steel in abun- 
dance for broader peace-time employment. 


Jones & LAUGHLIN BRT 
STEEL CorPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONTROLLED QUALITY ISTEEL FOR WAR 
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SOAKING PITS 


Holes in the ground were the first device 
for evenly distributing throughout the steel 
ingot, the heat from its molten interior to its 
solid exterior, to make it ready for rolling. 
John Gjers, Swedish-born steel engineer of 
England, in 1882, seeking to avoid time- 
wasting, costly practice of allowing ingots to 
cool and then reheating them to rolling tem- 
peratures, placed each ingot in a brick-lined, 
covered hole in the ground. These heat- 


‘ retaining holes, forerunners of modern, com- 


plex steel ingot-heating furnaces, were called 
“soaking pits.” The holes have long been 
obsolete, but the name lingers on. 

Gjers’ idea was successful from the start 
and the new practice spread from England 
to the Continent and to the United States 
within a dozen years. The Henry Bessemer 
medal was awarded Gjers in 1894 by the 
British Iron and Steel Institute “for great 
service” to the industry by his soaking-pit 
invention and other improvements in iron 
and steel production. 


"The baptism of fire given steel ingots today 


in modern, intricate, scientifically heat-con- 
trolled and skilfully tended ingot heating 
furnaces, is a far cry from the holes in the 
ground put to use by the son of a Swedish 
army officer in England back in the 80's. 
The soaking of ingots in pits.is one of the 
most important steps today in the march of 
steel from iron ore to finished product. With- 
out soaking pits there could not have been the 
present record production of steel for war— 
90,000,000 tons last year in the United 
States, more than all the rest of the world. 
Shriller than a bo'sun's in a gale, is the 
whistle piercing the deep undertones of a 
steel mill that is the signal to start ingots come 
ing up from the soaking pits to the bloom- 
ing mill to be rolled into long blooms or wide 
slabs. After this first rolling, the stcel passes 
on through other mills and other processes 
to wind up in many sizes, shapes and grades 
adaptable for manufacture of countless ar- 
ticles useful in peace, as well as war. 

Only 15% of surgical instruments sold in 
this country before the war were made here. 
Now most instruments and hospital equip-' 
ment for our armed forces. are. American 
made. The industry is producing about 
60,000 tons of special steels for some 5,000 
applications required by Army and Navy 
Medical Corps. This entailed learning how to 
achieve production of many highly special- 
ized steels formerly imported from Europe. 
Conquering new horizons in metallurgy 
since World War I, American scientists have 
put the U.S.A. far ahead in production of 
better industrial steels, and in development of 
super-fine special steels. For example they 
have (1) Created new high temperature, and 
corrosion-resistant steels for hospital and lab- 
oratory; (2) Helped make possible the mass 


| fabrication of these steels into surgical instru- 


ments of unparalleled efficiency; (3) Mate- 
rially ‘aided vast life-saving developments 
within the pharmaceutical industry, 



































HOW can you decrease the loss of 
plant output, the wasted employee 
training and development, and the 
stepped-up manufacturing and op- 
erating costs that result from ab- 
normal. labor turnover? 

Every phase of sound personnel 


administration is involved in the 
answer to this needless toll on busi- 
ness and workers alike. But primar- 
ily the task must be one of under- 
standing men and analyzing jobs to 
the end that the two will be per- 
fectly matched. 

To help you accomplish this need, 
we have prepared an 88-page study 
based on our wide experience in 
working with leading executives on 
today’s problems of personnel ad- 
ministration, and the record control 
routines so vital to success. 























This book describes many systems 
in complete detail. It shows job 


specification, employee history, the - 


-job evaluation status with merit 
rating and many other records. These 
are the fact-sources providing the 
necessary basis for fair, intelligent 
promotions that lead to improved 
morale, higher production and more 
stable employment. 

“Personnel Administration” is 


available free to executives. Ask our 
nearest Branch Office to send you 
this valuable study. ; 
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Buffalo 5, New York 
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Germany is forced to its knees. Its propa- 
ganda throughout the world will go on 
much as it did before the war. It will 
await the time to strike in key nations. 
And it will continue to search “in each 
country for men who, through ambition, 
vanity, or personal interest” will further 
German plans. 

Evidently writing from inside evi- 
dence, Welles warns that the treatment 
accorded Germany, while “neither Dra- 
conian or vengeful,” should be formu- 
lated “in the light of the stark reality 
that Germany has twice within a quarter 
of a century brought war and devastation 
to mankind.” 

He would institute a system of controls 
to insure the complete disarmament ot 
Germany. He would exercise control ov... 
German imports. He would “internation- 
alize” all Central European communica- 
tions and public utilities to prevent Ger- 
many from using these instruments for 
military purposes. This would be handled 
by the world organization which he says 
should now be begun. 


























Plan: Welles does not want the League 
“of Nations revived as such. He knows too 
well its faults. He wants a world order 
built upon the same foundation as “the 
existing inter-American system,” which 
has “resulted in the most advanced re- 
gional system ever to have been evolved.” 
This structure rests upon: (1) recogni- 
tion of the sovereign equality of the 21 
republics; (2) nonintervention by any in 
the internal or foreign’ affairs of the 
others; (3) commitments to solve con- 
troversies pacifically; and (4) agree- 
ment that any extra-hemispheric men- 
ace to one will be regarded as an equal 
menace to all. 

Welles, like Lippmann, teels that a 
great weakness of the League was that it 
came “suddenly into being as a com- 
pleted and detailed international charter 
. .. it did not grow gradually as a result 
of actual experience.” We are now mov- 
ing toward a sounder world organization, 

. Welles believes, through the Moscow 
Agreements, Mediterranean Commission, 
European Advisory Commission, : United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, and Food and Agriculture 
Committee. From these we can move for- 
ward to what Welles calls a Provisional 
United Nations Executive Council. 

Eleven members would make up the 
council—four for the major Allied powers, 
two members each for the European and 
American groups, one for the Far East, 
one for the Near anc Middle East and 
Africa, and one for the British Dominions. 
This differs materially from Lippmann’s 
system of orbits; Russia, for exam 
would be included in Welles’s European 
unit. 

“The Time for Decision” is rife with 
controversial suggestions. Written as its 
out of the nearly 30 years’ experiente 
with -the foreign policy of the United 
States, by a man no longer restrained by 
official connection with the State Depart: 
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ment, it surely deserves to be read. It is 


a book to be pondered both at Dewey’s 
Dapplemere in Pawling and a few miles 
up river at Hyde Park. (THE TIME FOR 
Decision. By Sumner Welles. 431 pages: 
Harpers. $3.’ Mee 


Pacific Front, Fiction Division 


In the spring of 1943 Christopher La 
Farge, novelist and poet, went to the 
Pacific as a correspondent for Harper's 
Magazine. His intention was to report 
the war, not with named and dated: facts, 
but deliberately in the form of fiction. 
The result, “East by Southwest,” pretty 
nearly justifies the intent. 

La Farge says: “There is nothing new 
in the use of fiction as a method of re- 
porting war.” Indeed, he is not the first 
reporter to use that method for describing 
this one. When John Hersey wanted to 
reveal certain implications of the Italian 
campaign, already partially told in the 
news dispatches, he resorted to a novel. 
“A Bell for Adano” was both good re- 
porting and good art, and the better re- 
porting because of the form in which it 
was Offered. Howard. .Hunt, an experi- 
enced correspondent, added much to our 
psychological knowledge of how the Pa- 
cific war is being fought in the air; his 
novel “Limit of Darkness” is a grand and 
sometimes grim account of a few officers 
and a day in their lives on Henderson 
Field. Harry Brown, in “A Walk in the 
Sun,” gave a memorable picture of a 
platoon of enlisted men doing the job 
they were told to do, without benefit of 
lieutenancy, on an Italian beachhead. 


Literary La ie Although La Farge 


is more experienced than the others (he 
has written four books, including the 


Bs Christopher La Farge, war fictioneer 


| WHEN YOU'VE BEEN MOVING MOUNTAINS of work all day and 
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The ease and convenience of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation will help you keep on 
top of your job. The microphone on your desk or in your hand is your Control Center 
for executive action. Developed in pre-war years .. . widely used by key war executives 
... Dictaphone Electronic Dictation is now available for essential uses. Our new booklet 
tells you all about it. Write now for your free copy. 


NOTE: Standard Dictaphone dictating machines, without elec- 
tronic amplification and telephone recording, are currently being 
produced and offer outstanding value for general office dictation. 






DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating 
machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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straight shooting at sea 


The inspector who examines finely ground lenses for telescopic sights on Navy guns must be 
absolutely positive that not even a microscopic scratch or smear mars their highly polished 
surface. The See-ability made possible by today’s high-efficiency Westinghouse Mazda Lamps 
gives her this essential assurance, enabling her also to work with speed and confidence. 

In war plants everywhere, See-ability is doing a similarly helpful job—speeding output, 
increasing efficiency, stepping up quality. And when today’s big war job is done, See-ability 
will bring new benefits—to industry, business and private homes. As you prepare for the | 
peace ahead, be sure your plans include See-ability with bright, long-lasting Westinghouse | 
Mazda aii For practical help with your planning, consult your local Power Company or 


Westinghouse Distributor. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Westin nghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


MAZDA LAMPS FOR SEE -ABILITY 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS joun CHARLES THOMAS ¢ SUNDAY 2:30 
EWT., N.B.C. ¢ “TOP OF THE EVENING” e MON, WED. FRI. 10:15 EWT., BLUE NET™ 








HELP SHORTEN THE WAR...BUY MORE BONDS THAN BEFORE! 


TOMORROW... 
Tomorrow, lamps and light will 
serve America in new ways, new 
‘forms, new places. Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps in new shapes and 
colors, along with new techniques 
in lighting, will open up a whole 
new field of decoration and display. 
And Westinghouse Sterilamps 
which generate germ killing ultra- 
violet rays will bring safer, more 
healthful living. They will be avail- 
able to reduce contamination from 
air-borne bacteria in homes, 
echools, public buildings, and in 
the protection of hundreds of man- 
ufactured products. 
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novel, “The Wilsons”), he does not ex- 
cel them. His book is far more “literary” 
in quality, less realistic. In it are ten 
short stories and a poem. Most of the 
stories make good reading. 

The first, “All the Comforts of Home,” 
is clever, but it is more an anecdote than 
a story and has very little actually to do 
with the war. French Admiral Jean de 
Féry de la Plante misunderstands the 
American meaning of the word “recrea- 
tion,” and when the American Navy ar- 
rives to set up headquarters at Touébon 
he has arranged for a most delightful 
retreat for the American officers, with 
Madame Sauton in charge. 

Another story, much better, is a sim- 
ple love story of a Seabee from Arkansas 
and a Navy nurse. It has an authentic 
ring, as if the yearning and lonely Ar- 
kansan had told it to the author in his 
own words. “The Captain Sleeps” is a 
pungent tale of a man from the WPB who 
throws his weight around. “Either I’m 
important to them or not,” he says. “If 
I'm not, why the hell does this crazy Ad- 
ministration send me? If I am, I’m worth 
a car.” He gets his car, and his ride in 
an airplane. La Farge contrasts him elo- 

uently with the young lad who captains 
the plane, and through this device man- 
ages to get inside the war as ‘it is being 
conducted. This is good reporting, and a 
good story. 

“Fatigue,” now.and when it first ap- 
peared in Harper’s, is one of the best ac- 
counts we have had on Navy officers on 
leave at a Pacific base. Desperately weary 
men come ashore from their ships, and 
have drinks and dinner in the South Pa- 
cific heat. La Farge’s study of these 
strained and lonely men is magnificent. 
You feel that here La Farge has fully 
enabled the reader. to “identify himself 
with the characters”; to see the war, not 
as it is in battle, but as it is for brief 
stretches ashore. 

The other stories are competent; they 
make good reading, even if sometimes 
they seem to strain for effect. The last 
one in the book, “By Word of Mouth,” 
is phony, a bad imitation of Somerset 
Maugham writing for Cosmopolitan, a 
South Sea island pot boiler. If it weren't 
for the really good writing in “Fatigue” 
and the others mentioned, this’ story 
would suggest leaving reporting the war 
to the reporters and the Messrs. Hersey, 
Hunt, and Brown. (East sy SouTHWEST.} 
By Christopher La Farge. 208 pages. 
Coward-McCann. $2.50.) 


Luftwaffe After Dark 


Bodo Uhse, author of “Lieutenant 
Bertram,” is one of several German writ- 
ers who fled to Mexico to escape the 
Nazis. Like the others, he now offers a 
book on the evil forces in control of his 
homeland. It differs from the usual propa- 
ganda novel in two important ways: (1) 
it is primarily a character study rather 
than a political preachment, henze much 
more enjoyable to read; (2) the heroes 
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You battalions of men, moving mountains to make 

way for railroads, building highways, airports, barracks 

from Nome to Samarkand... you know Blue Brutes! 
These machines of yours compress the free air of the 


world’s wide sky into fists full of power for digging, - 


drilling, tamping ... helping you reshape the earth’s 
surface. 

Blue Brute Portable Compressors and Air Tools are 
‘among the weapons in a mighty Worthington arsenal of 
construction equipment, bearing the world-famous 
Worthington trademark. You may have seen some of this 
equipment at home—big pavers and concrete mixers, 
tunnelling and quarrying drills, dewatering pumps, sta- 
tionary compressors. 


Power Plant Equipment © Turbines & Turbo-Generator Sets © Condensers, Heaters, Ejectors © Water Purification Equi 


" Knocking Down Mountains 
with Fists Full of Sky 


Like other Worthington machines ...helping to make 
synthetic rubber, explosives, gasoline ...on the high 
seas in ships... Blue Brutes will back your fight, till the 
fight’s won, then go to work with you to build America. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. Subsidiaries: Worthington-Gamon Meter 
Company, Newark, N. J., Ransome Machinery Company, 
Dunellen, N. J. Canadian Associates: John Inglis Co., 
Limited, Toronto. 
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y and Portable Compressors © Air-Conditioning & Refrigerating Equipment ¢ Power Transmission Equipment 
ip for Mines © Locomotive Feedwater Heaters ° © Welding Positioning Equipment ¢ Liquid Meters 
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A WORTHINGTON “WORTH-SCOPE” 


See How a Broken City Is Brought Back to Life With Worthington Construction Equipment 


Werthingten Helps Make New 
Traffic Routes. Stationary compres- 
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A SECRET WEAPON 


; that plays a vital role in 


INVASION LANDINGS | 
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Many of the landing craft in the Normandy in- 
vasion were equippea with the new lightweight 
Gyrocompass made by Package Machinery Co. 





PLIT-SECOND invasion time-tables 
call for unfailing accuracy in beach- 
head landings by our invasion craft... 
The secret weapon that makes this pos- 
sible has recently been revealed by the 
U. S. Navy...It’s a new lightweight 
gyrocompass only 19 inches in diameter, 
made by the Sperry Gyroscope Company 
and the Package Machinery Company. 

Foreseeing the need for such an instru- 
ment, Naval authorities drew up specifi- 
cations for it back in 1940. In record time, 
Sperry engineers produced a successful 
model—the Mark XVIII. 

Non-magnetic and unaffected by elec- 
trical machinery, this compass points true 
north. It is a marvel of compactness, every- 
—< thing being contained in the binnacle ex- 
i cept the voltage regulator and repeaters. 
i : And it has the traditional sturdiness of 
ii everything pertaining to the Navy. 

4 Today hundreds of Mark XVIII com- 
i pom ants brereyi(e sates eee 2 
ave many more in production. We of the 
Package Machinery Company take deep 
satisfaction in being able to carry on this 
important work, as well as the building 
of various types of armament machinery 
and packaging machinery now serving 
a ‘many branches of our combat forces. 
“ 
PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Springfield 7, Massachusetts 
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and cowards, aristocrats and peasants, the 
perverted and the normal who roam the 
pages are for the most part exponents of 
Nazism rather than victims of it. 
Lieutenant Bertram is a member of the — 
Luftwaffe, and his only problem at first 
is his love for Marianne, his commanding 
officer's wife. The other officers in Ber- 
tram’s squadron are concerned less with 
National Socialism than with being he- 
roes in the approaching war. (LiEv- 
TENANT BERTRAM. By Bodo Uhse. 430 
pages. Simon & Schuster. $2.50.) 





RADIO 
Learn While You Fight 


American service men and women over- 
seas will soon be able to get an education- 
by-radio in between the chores of an all- 
out war. Last week, CBS announced that 
starting Oct. 9, science and geography 
courses from the American School of the 
Air will be sent overseas in cooperation 
with the Armed Forces Radio Service. 

Already AFRS sends overseas some 42 
hours a week of decommercialized home- 
front entertainment (4 la Benny, Hope, 
and Crosby), as well as AFRS-built 
shows, for the 400-odd stations and 
sound systems of its worldwide network. 
In adding education to this laugh sched- 
ule, AFRS will use programs from all 
networks and even independent stations. 

To qualify for rebroadcast, they must 
be of high quality, accurate, impartial on 
controversial matters, and gauged to an 
audience of overseas fighting men. Basi- 
cally, each program should help the serv- 
iceman “to see his current job in the light 
of the larger struggle ‘and its issues.” Pro- 
grams meeting the test—and a surprisingly 
high percentage of so-called educational 
programs won’t—are recorded at the AFRS 
West Coast office in Los Angeles and 
pressings made for distribution to AFRS 
outlets. 


World’s Greatest Everything 


In 1928, the late playwright and novel- 
ist Cosmo Hamilton made his first broad- 
cast over WGN in Chicago and predicted: 
“The greater perfection of this miracle 

. will do away with the novel, the 
newspapers, the theater, and the concert 
room . . . Nor will any man read the 
headlines of the morning news while he 
bolts his eggs and bacon, when he can 
get the same news over the radio without 
making any effort at all.” 

Col. Robert R. McCormick, boss of 
both WGN and The Chicago Tribune, 
withheld that statement for sixteen years. 
By now, however, Hamilton’s prediction 
has become too obvious an exaggeration 
to worry The Tribune or the rest of the 
press. So last week WGN released it in 
connection with the celebration of its 
twentieth anniversary. 

It was in June 1924, after three years 









































the | In a modern bomber there are some six dozen places 
first where radio and electron tubes find vital use. 

lin 

Ber. Many of these uses were made possible by Sylvania’s 
wa development of special radio tubes. For example 
a. — there are Sylvania tubes small enough yet 

430 powerful enough to operate effectively on stand- 


ard storage batteries without need of extra, 
weight-adding generators. 


With much of our production now going into 
such all-important service, lyou can be sure of 
one thing about its quality. 
ver . % s 7 : e . 
tion- Every unit produced is designed and built to just 
wi one standard—the highest anywhere known. 
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No one is yet prepared to say how much the 
availability of rugged, lightweight radio and 
electron tubes will hasten the coming of the - 
safe, light family plane. 


But, obviously, wartime lessons in the pc 
sible uses of such tubes hold great promise 
for future developments. 


Naturally, for such uses, only the highest 
and most dependable quality will do. 


And they will represent a field in which you «- 

will have’ special reason to. look for the 
Sylvania symbol as the mark of a single stand- 
ard, and that the highest known. Sylvania Elec. 

tric Products Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth 
sAvenue; New York 18, N.Y. ' 


ONE STANDARD—THE HIGHEST ANYWHERE KNOWN 
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MODERN FRICK 
“ECLIPSE” COMPRESSOR 
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Doing business 94 


Bill years ago 


OF THE 1850’s 





check” was written in the days when business 
concerns, in the absence of banks, performed all 
kinds of extra services. 

In that same year, 1850, George Frick built his first 
steam engine. In 1882, as a special service, his Com- 
pany changed a steam engine into an ammonia com- 


Today Frick Refrigerating, Ice-making, and Air 
Conditioning Equipment is known around the world. 
And modern Frick Refrigerating Machines by the 
thousands, incorporating every advanced improve- 
ment, are performing many unusual services for the 
Armies and Navies of the Allies. 


GOR Co., WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHERS ASS'N OF AMERICA 
520 Caxton Building ° Cleveland 18, Ohie 








GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving... smooth, fais, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cu: 

blade action, new type one-picce razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 today. Supply limited. No C.0.D.’s. 
Money back guarantee. Roopa, alone $1.00. 








NURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP.. Dent. E. MYSTIG. CONN. 
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WGN history: Amos ’n’ Andy started in 


’ Henry... 


of figuring and dickering, that McCormick 
bought WDAP-—then the most powerful 
station in Chicago. On july 15 that year 
it broadcast with the call letters of WGN 
(for World’s Greatest Newspaper, The 
Tribune’s slogan). The studios were then 
a few bedrooms at the top of the Drake 
Hotel. Broadcasting equipment was a me- 
chanical hodgepodge stacked on chairs 
and tables. When WGN broadcast pick- 
ups from the Drake ballroom, announcers 
had to run down three flights of stairs to 
get the title of the song, and run back 
up to announce it. 


Firsts: But WGN went ahead to score 
some of radio’s outstanding firsts. In 1925 
it strung wires into a Dayton, Tenn., 
courtroom, to broadcast the Scopes evo- 
lution (monkey) trial. Seventeen years 
ago, Quin Ryan leaned out of a studio 
window and saw the excursion boat Fa- 
vorite floundering in Lake Michigan. He 
grabbed a microphone and described the 
scene for the first big scoop on the Chi- 
cago press. 

Freeman Gosden and Charles Correll 
began on WGN in 1925 as Sam ’n ’ Henry, 
and stayed to earn fame as Amos ’n’ 
Andy. Floyd Gibbons, in 1926 a Tribune 
reporter, started what was probably the 

radio commentator series. In 1931 


Little Orphan Annie became the first . 


comic strip adapted for broadcasting. 


Mutual: Until the 1930s, in spite of 
several attempts at network tion, 
WGN devoted most of its time to becom- 
ing a powerful local station, it then had 
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-, ++ but even WGN forgets the identity 


of this early radio knitting teacher 


independent ideas on commercials. When 
WGN first accepted sponsorship of its 
programs only Tribune advertisers could 


get on WGN air, and the newspaper her-— 


alded the occasion with full-page: ads. 
But late in 1984 WGN, together’ with 
three other powerful independents—WOR 
in the New York area, WLW. in Cin- 
cinnati, and WXYZ in. Detroit—hit upon 
the idea of a network-in which each sta- 


. tion would supply certain. programs, elim- 


inating ie huge — oe pro- 
gram ence it o project 
came the Mutual network, which now has 
220 stations, with WGN and WOR the 
key outlets. 

Since 19385 WGN has had its studios 
in the imposing Tribune Tower. They 
are among the oe geet + the coun- 
try—air-conditioned, suspen on springs 
to cut vibtation, and decorated in flam- 
boyant. red and gray with wall-wide 


| murals, 


McCormick still hom his eye on sta- 


tion policy..and a weekly program of 
Sears aren 











































T feel 
like a heel: 


I’ve been working hard these last few 
years, and when Joe asked me up to 
his fishin’ lodge for the opening of the 
season, I said “sure!” Gosh!—it’s only 
a hundred miles. And, besides, I’d heard 
about a side street garage that sells 
gasoline without coupons—and only 
jacks up the price 10 cents a gallon. 

We-e-l-1... here I am on “black market” 
gas. But, you know...the peace, the re- 
laxation, the fun I usually get from 
“wettin’ a line” is missin’. I began to 
think . . (which I oughta done before 
comin’ up here!)...about the boys from 
the neighboriood—and the shop—and 
the lodge—that are off in some God- 
forsaken hellhole fighting for me... for 
my family. And I remember too damn 
clearly the hospital ship I saw unload- 
ing a cargo of wounded men off Jersey. 
Guys all bandaged up... blind...arms 
missing ... legs missing. 

Nope, it won’t work. I can’t soft-soap 
my conscience with thoughts of my 
puny war efforts while draggin’ down 
a juicy paycheck each week. Buying 
bonds ... being a blood donor... and 
things like that are no sacrifice. I’m . 
actually not “giving” anything — and 
then to top it all—I buy ee a 
gas which puts money in the s of be stealing at’s vital wi ‘ 
the enemy called Inflation. That un- peat oc cash: to i showy 
scrupulous dealer and hundreds like  gters and thugs who steal and d bleak 
him are outbidding good Americans for market”: from gasoline to 
food, and homes, and clothes. Do you baby food! You'll be doing your very 


wonder why “I feel like a heel?” best to'add another curl to the. spiral 


Listen Miste of inflation. “And, if prices get’ out of 
v : hand—watch out! Because you can be 
vacation time is here. But before you wiped out—your savings, job, home, 


“buy black market gas for that trip to insurance, thing 


every 

the mountains or seashore, ask your- Yep, I’ve done alot of thinking. Made 
self if you’d like to be in the same boat a slip not going to repeat,—and one 
—and frame of mind—that min. You'll _ I'm sure you won’t make...or will you? 
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FOR MEN WHO DEMAND THE BEST 


F CROTON “Aquemed 
Yakt Gold Waterproo 
it 

Second to none as a distinguished and 
efficient timekeeping instrument, and created 
in accordance with inflexible Croton stand- | 
ards of precision, this popular 14-kt. gold | 
waterproof “Aquamedico” resists shocks and | 
magnetism, is equipped with a dependable | 
17-jewel movement, sweep second hand, lumi- 
nous dial, unbreakable glass. Sold at better | 
stores. Free booklet on request. Croton Watch 
Co., 48 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. | 
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MOVIES 


Draggin’ Seed 


The Chinese farmer Ling Tan is intro- 
duced rather poetically to the state of 
war. Enormous “flying birds” drop silver 
eggs in his neighbor’s rice fields. The re- 
sult is a convenient pond’ miraculously 
achieved without labor. 

Then the enemy speaks in harsh prose. 
The nearby village is bombed. Ling Tan’s 
women are raped and murdered; _his 
house is looted; his grandchildren die of 
hunger; his youngest son becomes a 
vengeful, lustful killer, his son-in-law a 
cringing collaborator with the bandy- 
legged dwarfs who have seized the coun- 


try. ; 

Only Ling Tan and his wife cling to 
the land, though its face has changed. 
Gradually, the second son and his wife 
eradicate from old Ling’s mind his an- 
cient theory of victory through passive 
resistance. The house, the fields, and the 
village go up in flames to check the Jap- 
anese conqueror’s advance, and Ling 
turns his face reluctantly to the new 
China growing out of the wreckage of 
the old. ' 

The story of Ling Tan has been filmed 
by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer as a starring 
vehicle for Katharine Hepburn. Though 
follpwing avidly Pearl Buck’s measured 
novel of the same name, “Dragon Seed” 
loses every opportunity for powerful 
drama. The psuedo-climax comes. close 


to the beginning; and the theme is lost 
in abrupt, stagey transition from one 
obvious camera sequence to another. 
These sequences, incidentally, explode 
Hollywood's tenacious theory that West- 
erners become Chinese by the sole and 
happy magic of slanting their eyes with 
tape. Ling Tan and his obstinate wife 
are confusedly played hy Walter Huston 
and Aline MacMahon. Newcomer Tur- 
han Bey as the second son comports him- 
self with dubious silent dignity. Tight- 
lipped in her role of Jade, the second 
son’s freethinking wife, Miss Hepbum 
reveals a fine understanding, particularly 
in those moments when she finds courage 
to drop her Bryn Mawr accent. 


The Nostradamus Touch 


“En Un Lugar de América,” depicting 
a primitive New Mexican commuaity on 
the Rio Grande, was photographed for 
noncommercial Latin American distribu- 


‘tion by Pvt. Gunther V. Fritsch and Gor- 


don Knox of Princeton, authorized by the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Fortunately, this vivid but badly organ- 
ized Kodachrome fell into the clutches 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s human-inter- 
est. expert, Carey Wilson. Out of it he 
has adroitly distilled the Technicolor 
“Somewhere, U.S.A.” 

What Wilson has done is to symbolize 
incisively through one family that in- 


Slant-eyed Hollywood: Huston, Bey, and Hepburn in “Dragon Seed” 





didn't call 
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congruous slice of America composed of — 


descendants of the Conquistadores. Wil- 
sonized, “En Un Lugar” is an unusually 
touching documentary. 


One-Reel Genius: Carey Wilson is 45 
years old. He came from Philadelphia, 
and he has done everything in Holly- 
wood but act. In and out of top studio 
jobs for 24 years, he has won screen cred- 


‘it on some 70 feature pictures. But his 


specialty—and his distinctive success—has 
been in the short subject. Most famous 
are his Nostradamus shorts (a third soon 
coming up concerns the sixteenth-century 
seer’s conjectures on postwar), his psychic 
enthrallers “What Do You Think?” and 
miniatures like “Somewhere, U.S.A.” 
Beginning as a film salesman, Wilson 
traveled in the 20s as William Fox’s for- 
eign agent from Hawaii to Australia, New 


Zealand to Pago Pago. Along with him. 


en route to Samoa were the sort of 
strangely mixed passengers who inspired 
W. Somerset Maugham’s saga of Sadie 
Thompson. Returning to the States, Wil- 
son in two weeks put these characters 
into four stories that sold for $14,000. 
Since then he has written screen plays 
for such greats as “Ben Hur,” “Lilac 
Time,” and “Mutiny on the Bounty.” 
Now he produces the “ “Andy Hardy” and 
“Dr. Kildare” gold mines for M-G-M. 
Once, before he went to Hollywood, Wil- 
son appeared on the stage—with a Junior 
League chorus. In an idle moment he fig- 
ured that their families were worth more 
than $800,000,000. The idea of all that 
money prompted him to quit the stage 
and go into the business side of enter- 
tainment—peddling film. In varying de- 
grees he has been doing that ever since. 


Bakerized Vaudeville 


“Take It or Leave It” starts out dis- 
couragingly as the story of a sailor’s wife 
about to have a baby and turns into a 
movie version of Phil Baker’s radio quiz, 
with Baker as the star. The quiz itself be- 
comes a — for Twentieth Century- 
Fox to produce a cheap but pleasing 
variety show. On a screen-within-screen 
appear scenes from old and successful 
Fox musicals: Alice Faye, the Ritz Broth- 
ers, the tap-expert Nicholas Brothers, the 
late Fats Waller, Glenn Miller and band, 
Betty Grable, Billy Gilbert, and Shirley 
Temple in her younger days. 

These surprise confections owe their 
being to Eddie (Edward Ryan), a nervous, 
wistful sailor who blithely promises his 
wife Kate (Marjorie Massow) a $1,000-a- 
baby obstetrician and sets about earning 
the —_ on Baker’s program. The genial 

rates to the tune of $384 worth 

of b hints (the questions, of course, 

concerning the afore-mentioned movie 

musicals) and would go on to put the 

baby through college if Mother Nature 

other Kate sche ital. 

it is a screwy put- 

ting across good vaudeville, “Take It or 
Leave It” accomplishes just that. 










































N THE last hundred 

years, since the discov- 
ery of vulcanization, the progressing 
world has become increasingly de- 
pendent on rubber. Natural and man- 
made rubber both have those unique 
properties— elasticity and resilience 
—possessed by no other material. 
These two physical characteristics have made it invaluable 
in products for armen: ioe <ssshreit ond even asa 
tic life - ‘ 

When chemically and physically eis ne 
vulcanized, rubber becomes capable of a myriad of tasks. 
Huge Republic conveyor belts handle loads of rock, high 
pressure hose helps drill for oil, Republic cotton jacketed 

_hose fights fire, radiator hose cools automobile engines. 

Republic’s years of research and manufacturing ex- 
perience, exclusively in mechanical rubber products, as- 
sures industry of quality when a Republic Distributor 
handles the order. 
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OF TODAY... 



























































THE MAN OF 
TOMORROW 




















— he dreams of the 
plane he will fly... tomorrow. 
And he'll fly one, too, for tomor- 
row's peacetime world will be a 
flying world—a world of family 
aviation. Yes, they'll all fly, and 
when they do, they'll fly in planes 
powered by Diesel engines. 
Lower fuel consumption, cheaper 
fuel, no fire hazard, no ignition 

. System, no radio interference, no 
carburetor icing are among the 
signposts that point to the Gui- 
berson Diesel as the aircraft en- 
gine of American aviation. Gui- 
berson’s fifteen years’ experience 
in the field of radial Diesel engi- 
neering have produced these ad- 
vantages — advantages that will 
help spell Victory today and 
world leadership for America 
in the air transportation of to- 

morrow. 






































































































































ince 1919 Guiber- 
son hos pioneered in 
the production of oil 
tools, oil heating 
vnits, aircraft parts 
ond Diesel engines. 


GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE CO. 


THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION ° 
DALLAS TEXAS 
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The fact that Mr. Roosevelt re- 
gards Mr. Dewey as a formidable op- 
ponent is made clear by his insistence 
on the draft aspects in his fourth-term 
announcement. He, too, wants the of- 
fice to seek the man and, by taking 
that position, has surrendered any 
right to criticize Mr. Dewey for not 
serving out his term as Governor, if 
elected. 

The President's letter to Democratic 
Chairman Robert E. Hannegan has 
further stressed the draft matter by 
saying that he would not run “in the 
usual partisan, political sense.” It is 
apparent that the 1944 political fash- 
ion is to seem not to want political 
office. Messrs. Willkie and Bricker 
are melancholy reminders of what 
happens when a man really and open- 
ly runs for office. 

If it were not so serious a moment, 
we might spare a minute for inno- 
cent merriment by taking the draft 
idea at face value. What, to suggest 
one possibility, if the great, generous 
heart of America should go out to the 
supposedly reluctant draftees and 
grant them their passionate wish to 
remain on the banks of the lordly Hud- 
son? What would we do for a Presi- 
dent then? Or if reluctance is to be 
the keynote of the campaign, perhaps 
we should let Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Dewey make speeches for each other. 
That would certainly not be runnin 
“in the usual partisan, political sense. 
What is more, it would doubtless pro- 
vide us with a lot of interesting in- 
formation. 

After his nomination, however, Mr. 
Dewey dropped the idea of reluctance 
to run, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Roosevelt will do likewise. Mr. Dewey 
has plunged into problems of party 
organization, has held conferences, 
made plans and given directions. The 


. Republican governors are to have a 


major role in their states. Every effort 
will be made to get out the vote. The 
issues will be presented in speeches 
now in process of careful preparation. 

Mr. Roosevelt i “ now busy directing 
national mr of course. But to con- 
centrate on ublic performance of 
war matters we to exclude all men- 
tion of policies and plans for the next 
four years would be to deny the voters 
their right to know the nature of those 
plans. 


The Election Is Not A Draft 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


A man should not run for the Presi- 
dential office on his record alone. He 
is being chosen for future, not past 
service. Reelection to public office is 
not a sort of decoration conferred for 
past deeds. 

It is noteworthy that wherever in 
American life reason and experience 
have been used to govern tenure of of- 
fice, the same people who respond to 
the one-good -term -deserves- another 
slogan in elections have established 
an entirely different principle. They 
have devised a system of honorable 
and rewarded retirement. When gen- 
erals and admirals attain a fixed age 
or period of service, they are retired. 
They are not given new commands 
as rewards for battles long ago. Re- 
tirement rules apply to firemen, police- 


~men, teachers, business executives and 


others. And in the selection of people 
for such employment, the test is the 
sort of job which is ahead for the sort 
of man under consideration. 

This is not to suggest retirement for 
Mr. Roosevelt, but to draw attention 
to the irrationality of our political 
habits. Perhaps it is in line with our 
irrational voting habits that Mr. Roose- 
velt talks of running in a nonpolitical 
way. It may be that shis means visiting 
war plants and battlegrounds or mere- 
ly showing himself. But when a modi- 


‘fication of that technique was tried 


four years ago, it failed, and Mr. 
Roosevelt ultimately took to the stump 
and discussed the issues. 


This time, a discussion of the is- 
sues is still more important. We shall 
want to know a lot more of what: is 
to be done in the four years ahead 
than we know now. We shall want to 
know how vigorous and resourceful 
our candidates are and precisely how 
they propose to serve. 

This is not going to require an old- 
fashioned torchlight campaign -with 
personal appearances at every station. 
But it will require a cogent, under- 
standable debate between two candi- 
dates who are really running for an 
office they both want. 

The draft idea might have been sat- 
isfactory for preconvention purposes. 
But it is certainly not appropriate for 
an election. This is a year for sin- 
cerity, straight shooting and Sraight 
talking. 
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1 “At Barrancabermeja, ’way 

~ up Colombia’s Magdalena River?’ 2 
writes an oil-man friend of Cana- 
dian Club, “I was warned by my 
boss about the not-always-friendly 
blowgun Indians. 


“But with the planes of Avianca, Colom- 3 “This new field fairly bubbles with oil 
bian associate of Pan American Airways, (you'll hear plenty about it when the war’s 
landing here on a regular schedule, Barranca all over!). In all the excitement of discovery, I 
seemed as civilized as the province of British put the Indian situation completely out of my 
Columbia. It was easy to forget about blowgun mind. Until one day... 

artists and poisoned darts, for— 


4. “,..we looked up right 
smack into the barrels of a 
battery of blowguns. Scared? Mis- 
ter, I couldn’t even breathe .. . 
until these Indians came forward 
with the obvious intention of trad- 
ing. Green fire blazed in the lead- 
er’s hand. 


5 “Emeralds, I knew—for I'd 
heard Colombia is the world’s 
richest source. I swapped a few 
personal gadgets for some beau- 
ties. ‘Man, does this call for a cele- 
bration!’ I cheered... 


6 ‘And a rare celebration it was ... a toast to my luck 
in Canadian Club, from a bottle flown down to the boss 
from the precious wartime supply at Bogota.” 


Once the war is over, it will be even easier than now to 
travel to Latin America. There you will find Canadian Club 
again available for toasting the “good neighbors” you will meet. 


¢ Right now, the distillery is concentrating on war alcohol; bigei7: ‘ 
so Canadian Club is scarce on occasion. = # st 

¢ Many fans are voluntarily “rationing themselves” by making Conaatean ble 
two bottles go the length of three. ime rd 
See, 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE ees 
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Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada. Imported by 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 








Help them “Get there first 
with the most.” Buy more 
Bonds for Victory x * * 
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lv's always first with Chesterfields— first for 
Milder Better Taste—with the most in smoking pleasure 
for you and all your friends. 
Yes, these are the winning qualities you . 
want and expect in a cigarette. Chesterfield << 
does it and says it in 5 Key-words... 
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